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you 
should build 
your SILO 
| of UNITED 
’ VITRIFIED 
TILE 


United Vitrified 


PERMANE Tile lasts for 


ages! Time and elements have no effect 
on thie wonderful material. It is proof 
against weather conditions, and does not 
absorb moisture, thus insuring perfect 
condition of ensilage at all times. 


SERVIC United field men are at 


your call whenever you 
need them. They will secure for you the 
services of experienced silo builders, 
thereby avoiding the danger of loss 
through inefficient or inexperienced labor. 
Gilotile is manufactured at our Adel, Van 
Meter and Carlisle factories, insuring 
prompt delivery. 

BUILD YOUR SILO NOW 
Regardless ofwhat your silo requirements 
may be, it will pay you toinvestigate the 
many advantages of Vitrified Tile. Write 
tous today—our representative willgladly 
call and show you plans and suggestions, 
with samples of tile, and will give you 
names of thousands of satisfied users. In 
dotng this you involve no obligation. 

United Clay Products Corpn. 
412-B Hebbel! Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


A Corn Harvester _ 
Now for Only $25 


The Ziegler Corn Harvester, now sell- 
ing for only $25.00, offers an easier, 
quicker, better, safer way of harvest- 
ing corn. It is being used by thousands 
of farmers in all parts of the country 
with amazing success. One horse can 
pull it, one man can run it. It cuts tall 
or short corn, cane or kKaffir as fast as 
a horse can walk. Has bundle tying 
attachment. Write Ziegler Harvester 
Co., Dept. 141, Salina, Kansas, for free 
catalog showing picture of harvester 
at work in the field. Shipped by ex- 
press or freight. This is a thoroughly 
reliable company, in business over 30 
years. 


Ziegler Harvester Co., Dept. 141, Salina, Kans. 

















Insure the profits from your hogs! 
Immunize! Do it now before cholera 
gets a start and before a shortage of 
serum is at hand. See your Veteri- 
narian at once. He’sthe man trained 
to dothe work of vaccination. Tell 
your Veterinarian to use the proven 
superior Liberty Clear Serum—for 
Liberty Clear Serum is especially effi- 
cient and especially pure. Don’t take 
chances! Call in the Veterinarian. 
Have him use Liberty Clear Serum. 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 











‘They're Green”’ 


SURE SHOT 


HOGKAPS 


Get every worm quickly, 
surely, and add to your 
hog profits. The old re- 
liable remedy. At all 
druggists, or write 


SURE-SHOT REMEDY CO. 
Box 29, Des Moines, lowa 





A SURE WORM 
EXPELLER, 





Buy better —, Fence. Save a third. 
Direct to User. le Pay the nt. 
Free Catalog of Harm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Minois 
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SELLING BY Car federal grades on 

GRADE hogs be established in the 
States and sales made at a dis- 
tance on the basis of these grades as cer- 
tified to by federal inspectors? This is 
an ideal that co-operative shippers have 
in mind, and the experience of Canada in 
the same field shows something of its 
possibilities. The article on page 3 tells 
about the Canadian system. 


COOLIDGE 


in Canada 


of Tennes 


York 


izzard has a bald 
11 


United 


President Coolidge has an- 
AND 1928 nounced that he does not 
“choose’’ to run for president in 1928. 
What effect will this have on the farm re- 
lief situation? The editorial on page 5 
discusses the point. 
THE IOWA STATE Joshua Crabapple, 

FAIR in common with 
most everybody else in Iowa, is planning 
to go to the state fair at Des Moines, 
August 24-September 2. He tells why he 
is going in his article on page 6. 


THE JOB OF The Iowa State College 
HOMEMAKING has the largest school of 
home economics in the world. In the ar- 
ticle on page 7 Miss Wylie tells some- 
thing of the field it covers. 


SERGEANT YORK On his trip last year 

OF TENNESSEE Flood stopped in to 
call on Sergeant York, whose record in 
the World war most people will remem- 
ber. In the article on page 8 and one to 
follow, Flood tells about York’s past his- 
tory and his exploit in the war. 


THE say gh hla The new ad- 


m i n istration 
farm bill unfortunately appears to be 
along the lines of the old Fess bill. It is 
the same measure described in Wallaces’ 
Farmer a month or so ago. See the ed- 
itorial on page 5. 


MEALS FOR If you have a combine on 
THRESHERS your farm, probably you 
won't need to worry about threshers. The 
rest of the farm women have to figure 
out menus that will fill up the threshing 
gang and taste good enough so that their 
reputation in the neighborhood as cooks 
will be maintained at the proper point 
There are some suggestions along this 
line on page 12. 


HANDLING THE (Can the ec 

SURPLUS including in member- 
ship only a fairly small percentage of the 
producers of the crop, afford to carry the 
Kurplus over from a big crop year to a 
lean vear? One of the men in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has worked up 
some interesting figures on this in con- 
nection with the cotton crop. See the 
editorial on page 4. 


)-operatives, 





LIGHTNING RODS 

According to experts of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the annual farm 
loss from lightning may be estimated at 
$20,000,000 as a minimum. This loss can 
in large measure be prevented by proper 
lightning protection on buildings and by 
the simple expedient of grounding at rea- 
sonable intervals, all wire fences enclos- 
ing pastures or yards for livestock. The 
annual number of farm persons killed by 
lightning is between 400 and 500, and the 
number of such persons injured from this 
cause is more than twice the number of 
deaths. 

“Available statistics indicate that light- 
ning rods, both good and defective, as 
hitherto found on farm buildings, have 
reduced lightning losses by about 85 per 
cent of the loss incurred from lightning 
on corresponding exposures of unrodded 
buildings, and that properly installed and 
well-maintained rods have shown an ef- 
ficiency in the prevention of lightning 
damage of well nigh 100 per cent. 

“A substantial metal roof with all parts 
thereof in good electric contact can, ac- 
cording to available evidence, be utilized 
as a part of the lightning protection sys- 
tem for a building and thus in part be 
made to serve a double purpose. The 
cost of grounding and making other nec- 
essary electrical contacts with 
masses of metal is relatively small. 

‘Further information on proper installa- 
tion, grounding, points, and so on can be 
obtained from your local insurance agent, 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
or from the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 
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R ACES, fireworks, 
Sousa and His Band, cir- 
cus thrillers—America’s great- 
est attractions await you at the 
lowa State Fair this summer, 


An exposition so different 
—<o interesting and entertain- 
ing it will surpass any outing 
you’ve ever enjoyed before. 
Plan NOW to see it. 


Eight Great Days of Pleasure 


$20,000 horse-racing program for five days. 


Two days’ aute races with America’s foremost drivers. 


Sousa and His Band 


World’s greatest Ripppdrome and circus performers, 


Gigantic fireworks spectacle—“The Fall of Troy.” 12,000 
seats in new $350,000 amphitheatre, six days’ whippet dog 
racing, society horse shows, si x bands and orchestras, free 
80-acre camp greet, eight divs rilling entertainment. 


America’s large agricultural <and Jive ‘stock fair, with 
nearly 6,000 head of horses,*catrle, swine, sheep; acres of 
grain, fruits and produce displays; exhibits and contests by 
over 1,000 boy and girl farmers; complete women’s exposi- 
tion; machinery show of 40 acres; 90,000 sq. ft. of displays 
in new Educational Building; premiems over $137, 000. 


Be sure to see it. Bigger and better than ever—by far the 
finest summes vacation in the midwest! 





lowa State 


AUG,74- SEPT, 


kequceqd favlvoag, Rates — #4 


When writing to advertisers, whee mention Wallaces’ Pannier. 
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DE SOTO fete), je] 4h) 


Hog Tonic 


Worm expeller—mineral- 





\4: 1) A pound of De Soto Condensed But- 
\4 1D) A vous mixed with water makes 4 gals. & 
My ee slop. For poultry f feed,use one Ib. 

to3 gals water. 


10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
| 4¢K¥ DeSoto Creamery &Prod Oo. Minneapolis Minn 


all in one - economical to feed. Successful for — 
coon ears in producing more hog profit — 30 to 40 
Es is more per hog for about eight cents a ath acdl 


Send for formula and FREE sample. <“ 
The Kalo Company, ¢s. 1913) qure’s'4,,, 
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BUTTERMILK 











FARM LOANS 


Amortized (Government) Plan. Lowest Rates. Best Terms. 


CATTLE LOANS 


We will finance your feeding operations. 


MAGN is ésicsdskcuiance tua esosscaeemencnsc oveeeeaeien sees AdUTESS 





interior 


Farm 





For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 


For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 


Collins Mortgage Gompany, Cedar Rapids, towa 


Pe a SY ES SRS SR SY SN 


Legal description and acreage of land owned............. iccke Soak Sh st 9 ae 
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SELLING HOGS BY GRADE IN CANADA 


Government Graders Classify Hogs For Sale at Principal Markets 


N 1919, after the World war, 
Canada had an exportable sur- 
plus of 2,500,000 ewt. of pork, 

representing 25 per cent of the to- 


By L.' W. Pearsall 


Director of the Ontario Hog Graders 


duce the quality of bacon demand- 
ed by the British buyers. 

The basis on which the grading 
should be established having been 





tal hog killings at inspected plants. 
The average price of Canadian 
bacon on British markets at that 
time was 23 shillings below that of 
Danish production, due to the su- 
periority in quality of the Danish 
product, 

The indifferent quality of Cana- 
dian hogs not only had a detri- 
mental effect on the value o2 our 
annual hog production, but the in- 
dustry was suffering from gradu- 
ally diminishing hog production. 
Those interested in the we.‘are of 
the industry, realizing the serious- 
ness of existing conditions, deter- 
mined that nothing short of vigor- 





available. 


Hog raisers have been urging that federal grades be established 
in hogs and that federal graders be placed at stockyards, packing 
plants and concentration points to grade all hogs entering such 
points, settlement to be made on the basis of the grade so estab- 
lished. Such a plan would give greater bargaining power to hog 
raisers, since a co-operative concentration point could offer car- 
loads of hogs of a certain grade by wire, thru commission houses, 
to any market in the territory and place them at the best price 
Direct shipments from concentration point to packer 
could be made, but without the loss of bargaining power that now 
goes with direct shipping. The carloads shipped direct, since they 
had been disposed of by grade on the open market, would have 
played a part in determining the general price level for the day. 
Canada, tho with a ditferent aim in view, has been experimenting 
with hog grading for some time. The degree of success attained 
there shows the possibilities of such a system in the United States. 


carefully discussed, the Dominion 
government, thru the sheep and 
swine division of its livestock 
branch, was urged to shoulder the 
responsibility of operating the 
grading by maintaining a staff of 
qualified graders at all stockyards 
and packing plants, the buyer and 
seller agreeing to accept this grad- 
ing as a basis for settlement. 

In actual operation, having re- 
gard to the physical handling of 
the hogs, the system works out as 
follows in the province of Ontario, 
where 1,282,650 hogs were graded 
by a staff of ten graders operating 
in that province. 








ous and immediate action could 
save the situation. 

It was further realized that any remedy, to 
be effective, must be firmly established and of 
a permanent nature. It was recognized that 
improvement in the general quality of Cana- 
dian hogs was the only remedy, and that stan- 
dardized grading was the only hope of bring- 
ing about such improvement. While in 1919 
Canada was supplying 25 per cent of Great 
3ritain’s bacon requirements, exports gradu- 
ally diminished each season’s shipments show- 
ing serious reductions until in 1922 we were 
supplying something less than 12 per cent of 
the bacon imported by Great Britain. 


Standardized Grading Agreed Upon 


Early in 1921, a conference was held at 
Ottawa between the government officials, the 
trade, including producers’ representatives, 
packers and commission firms. At this con- 
ference, the idea of standardized legal grading 
was confirmed, ten grades, as follows, being 
agreed upon for Canadian hogs: 

‘*Hogs intended for slaughter in Canada and 
when sold or accepted for purchase according 
to grade, shall be graded as follows: 

‘“‘Grade 1—Select Bacon—Hoegs weighing 
160 to 210 pounds at stockyards and abattoirs 
or hogs weighing 170 to 220 pounds at local 
shipping points, and of a type and 


points. Hogs of select bacon or thick smooth 
conformation and finish. 

“‘Grade 5—Extra Heavies—Hogs weighing 
over 260 pounds at stockyards and abattoirs or 
hogs weighing over 270 pounds at local ship- 
ping points. Of smooth conformation and 
finish. 

‘Grade 6—Feeders—Any type of smooth 
conformation but under-finished; any weight. 

‘‘Grade 7—Roughs—Hogs of rough confor- 
mation; any weight. , 

‘‘Grade 8—Sows—Females that have raised 
one or more litters. Sub-grade (a), those of 
smooth finish and trim underline weighing up 
to 350 pounds at stockvards and abattoirs, or 
sows weighing up to 360 pounds at local ship- 
ping points; sub-grade (b), all other sows. 

‘Grade 9—Stags—Boars which have been 
castrated and are well healed.”’ 

Those responsible for convening the confer- 
ence were well aware that the problem with 
which they were faced was to place Canadian 
hog producers in a position to meet Danish 
competition on the British markets and in es- 
tablishing grades this important point was 
taken into careful consideration. 

The packers offered to pay a premium of 10 
per cent for the type of hog that would pro- 


When grading was first started, 
each carload of hogs was divided 
into the various grades and weighed accordmg 
to grade; the weight of the thick, smooth hog 
was figured at the selling price and a premium 
of 10 per cent above this paid for selects, or if 
the price for thick smooths was $11 per ewt., 
$12.10 would be the value for selects. The price 
of the outweight hogs, such as heavies and 
lights, found its level below thick smooth ae- 
cording to the market demands. 


Encourage Raising of Bacon Hogs 


Our policy was to induce the farmers to raise 
bacon type hogs by inereasing their returns for 
this type of hog. To bring about these results, 
it followed that the farmer must receive the ex- 
tra returns, and not the shipper or drover. The 
grading methods as first maugurated gradu- 
ally showed their weaknesses in actual opera- 
tions. The plan as outlined necessitated the 
weighing of each grade in every car lot, and 
when marked according to ownership, each in- 
dividual farmer’s lot of hogs was weighed ac- 
cording to grade, This meant extra handling 
and weighing, with an average of from fifteen 
to twenty drafts in every car lot. These opera- 
tions slowed up handling to the point where 
it became cumbersome, and after a short period 
a change was made to a cash premium and eash 

discount basis. Under this system 





finish indicating suitability for the - 
production of choice bacon or Wilt- 
shire sides for export. Jowl and 
shoulder light and smooth; back 
from neck to tail evenly fleshed; 
side long, medium depth, dropping 
reasonably straight from back ; ham 
full; good general finish; no ex- 
cess fat. 

‘*Grade 2—Thick Smooths—Hogs 
weighing 160 to 210 pounds at 
stockyards and abattoirs or hogs 
weighing 170 to 220 pounds at local 
shipping points. Not conforming 
to select Bacon standard, but of 
smooth conformation and finish, 

““Grade 3—Shop Hogs — Hogs 
weighing 120 to 160 pounds at 
stockvards and sabattoirs or hogs 
weighing 130 to 170 pounds at local 
shipping points and of smooth con- 
formation and finish. 

_ ““Grade 4—Heavies—Hogs weigh- 
ing 210 to 260 pounds at steckyards 











or abattoirs or hogs weighing 220 
to 270 pounds at local shipping 


Packing house and stockyards district in Toronto, Ontario 


of settlement the total weight of 
the ear. lot, less sows and stags and 
roughs, was figured at the selling 
price and the cash premium paid 
for every select and cash discount 
made on lights and heavies. This 
eliminated the necessity for weigh- 
ing each grade and not only speed- 
ed up the work of grading but re- 
duced the handling, which was a 
serious matter in respect to bruis- 
ing of the hogs. 

Drovers have two methods of op- 
eration. As the hogs are assembled 
at a local shipping point, each farm- 
er’s hogs are marked by clipping 
the hair on the back with scissors. 
A payment is made the farmer at 
the thick smooth price, according to 
market quotations, as an advanced 
payment, later payment is made of 
premiums that may be due to any 
one of the shippers after the hogs 
have. been officially graded. 

On the other hand, the drover 
may do (Coneluded on page 9) 
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CONCENTRATE THE FORCES 


HE well-balanced program can be wor- 

shiped too much. The farmer who decides 
to go out for first honors in every department 
of the farm is likely to wind up with a lot of 
half-done jobs, If he is to make a real show- 
ing, he must decide which job is the most im- 
portant, center on that, and fill in with the 
other jobs as best he can. The proverbial dis- 
trust of the jack of all trades has a basis in hard 
experience. 

The same thing is true of community pro- 
grams or of the programs of farm organiza- 
tions. Especially in the period of enthusiasm 
and little experience, is it customary to see an 
attempt to make over the community or the 
state in the first year or so. A dozen lines of 
activity are commenced ; the effective energies 
of the group are scattered; nothing much is 
done. Of course, the seeretary’s report at the 
end of the year will show the proper number of 
committee meetings, speeches and so on, but the 
actual results will be hard to find. 

The well-balanced program is the ultimate 
goal, of course. On the farm, we want, finally, 
a good cattle barn, well-feneed fields, good 
poultry and hog houses, convenient home, wet 
spots drained, fields limed, stock bred up to 
high performance, weeds eliminated, high yield- 
ing strains of crops grown. Generally, how- 
ever, we realize that this is a life’s job or close 
to it. We are willing to start with the most 
important job, and add to it as time goes on. 

In the same way, in the community, we want, 
in the end, strong co-operatives 
handling all products, a vigorous church, well 
equipped, higher standards of production, and 
higher standards of living. This won’t come 
all at once. The community that makes prog- 
ress is the one that picks out one field as the 
first and greatest need and tries to master it 
before spending much time on the rest. 

The general farm organization has the same 
difficulties. There are so many things that 
might be done, so many that folks want done, 
that it takes unusual restraint and wisdom to 
stick to the main job. Too often, energies are 
scattered, small gains are registered in a few 
ifields, and in the rest there is little but the ap- 
pearance of activity. 

To this fact, we believe, is due the disillusior 

with farm organizations that is found among 


a good school, 


too many farmers. They have heard that their 
organization was about to do a dozen important 
things; they have seen that only a few have 
been attempted, and the rest only talked about. 

The remedy, quite probably, is to take a les- 
son from military strategy, to follow Forrest’s 
advice ‘‘to get there fustest with the mostest 
men.’’ Pick out the most important job and 
pound on it. Usually in the local and state field, 
this job is a marketing job. For the commu- 
nity it may be the strengthening of the local 
co-operative, or the consolidation of a group of 
co-operatives, For the state it may be the cre- 
ation of an egg marketing unit, combined per- 
haps with the building of a co-operative cen- 
tralizer; it may be the building up of a live- 
stock shippers’ concentration point, tied up 
with strong locals. 

This program is not as narrow as it may 
sound to some. From this marketing work will 
naturally come educational programs to im- 
prove the quality of the product, to acquaint 
members with co-operative principles, to show 
the relation of the local marketing program to 
the sectional and the national marketing situa- 
tion. The well-balanced program will come as 
we go on. It is doubtful if it will come at all 
unless we are willing to start with the most 
urgent need and put all our energies there 
until visible progress has been made, and until 
the members are reassured by the taste of defi- 
nite success. 





“TEN FEET OF WATER’”’ 


OW that the Mississippi flood is 

front pages of the newspapers, a good 
many people seem to think that the trouble 
down there is all over. The New York Times, 
however, has been ambitious enough to follow 
up the early stories and to send a man down 
the Mississippi to check up on present condi- 
tions. Writing a week or so ago, he made the 
following comments on the farming communi- 
ties in Louisiana: 

‘‘In the distanee one sees the wreckage of 
farm houses. The water over the farms !s just 
as deep as in Melville. A young farmer climbs 
the levee while one tries to grasp the coniplete- 
ness of the devastation. 

‘With his wife and little children, the farm- 
er has been for weeks in a Red Cross camp at 
Opelausas on the other side of the parish. He 
thought it was time to come home, he said, and 
when he got there, home was ten feet of water 
and nothing more. Everything he had was 
gone, and he is just one refugee among hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others whose plight is 
just as sad 

‘*No matter to whom one talks, 
hears is always the same. Everybody, 
is ruined, There is not a farmer in miles 
is facing destitution 

‘*As to the future, Melville knows not what 
it will bring forth. The people hope that con- 
gress will give them flood control, and they 
think the government might do something for 
the thousands of people in their own and other 
stricken zones who have lost everything they 
had, and who are facing, without money or 
credit, and in numerous instances without ade- 
quate food or clothing, a winter that carries 
with it a threat of destitution and starvation.’’ 

We need to be reminded continually that 
there are three parts to the job of handling the 
Mississippi flood—first, the emergeney work 
of saving the lives of the folks in the flood area 
and providing for them until the waters re- 
ceded; second, the equipment with food, tools 
and livestock of those left destitute by the flood 
so that they can go on to make a living off the 
land; third, the devising of plans that will 
make another disaster of the same sort im- 
possible. 

The first task has been accomplished; the 
third will be considered in detail when con- 
gress meets; but the second job is only being 


off the 


the story he 
they say, 
but 


just barely touched by the Red Cross and ap- 
parently doesn’t weigh with any great burden 
on the consciencessof most of the leaders of the 
present administration. 

Congressman Tilson, floor leader of the re- 
publieans in the house, said the other day that 
no special session of congress was necessary, 
and that when congress did meet the first thine 
to take up was tax revision, and possibly the 
second thing the making of plans for future 
flood control. Flood control, looking ten, fifty 
and a hundred years ahead, is all very well, 
but won’t mean a great deal to some of the 
drowned-out farmers along the Mississippi, if 
they starve next winter. 





THE CO-OPERATIVES AND THE 
SURPLUS 


HAT would have happened if the cotton 

farmers had been able to store 4,000,000 
bales of last year’s crop, to be sold this year? 
On the basis of estimates made some months 
ago, Mordaeai Ezekiel, of the Bureau of Agri- 
eultural Economies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, figured out that there 
would be a net gain to the cotton producers 
of $238,000,000, or over 10 per cent of the 
value of the two years’ crop. This is on the 
assumption of a 17,500,000 bale crop in 1926 
and the 12,000,000 bale crop in 1927. 

This conclusion, of course, is nothing new 
to those who have made a study of the effect 
of holding a surplus from a year of excess 
production to a year of shortage. The striking 
thing about Mr. Ezekiel’s study, however, is 
the way in which he shows that unless the cost 
of storing is spread over all the producers of 
the crop, the men who actually did the stor- 
ing would lose and the others would gain. He 
says that if all the storing were done by a sin- 
gle group of farmers they would lose about 
$20,000,000 in the process, while all the gain 
would go to those who did not store. 

He goes on: ‘‘If a single co-operative asso- 
ciation controlled one-quarter of the cotton 
crop in 1926 and 1927 (co-operatives at pres- 
ent do not begin to control this much) and 
stored all of the 1926 crop over to 1927, its re- 
sults might be somewhat as shown by these 
computations. Members of the co-operative 
would not benefit as a result of the storage 
operations, unless the co-operatives controlled 
more than one-quarter of the crop. The co- 
operative would,have to control about 30 per 
cent of the crop before its members broke even ; 
that is, with such control its members would 
gain nothing as a result of the storing, while 
non-members would get all of the $238,000,000 
net gain. If the co-operative controlled half 
the crop and stored 4,000,000 bales as above, 
members of the co-operative would profit to 
the extent of $70,000,000 as compared to no 
storing, while non-members would profit by 
$168,000,000.”’ 

Studies like this show just why the big co- 
operatives of the country are now so eagerly 
supporting the MeNary-Haugen plan. They 
show, too, how hopeless it is to attempt to 
handle the surplus problem by lending money 
to co-operatives and expecting them to carry 
the cost of storage. Only an equalization fee 
bearing equally on all producers, as proposed 
by the MeNary-Haugen bill, can handle the 
matter of surplus disposal with justice to the 
€o-operatives, 





HE federal government, according to 

Charles J. Brand, former head of the Bu- 
reau of Markets, spends 10 cents per capita for 
the research and extension work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, whereas 
‘*promotion of marine transportation gets 54 
cents and national defense gets $4.65 per cap- 
ita.’’ There seems to be something wrong with 
our sense of proportion. 
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WE GUESSED RIGHT 


WE WERE true prophets—and we wish we 

hadn’t been. When the president went 
out to the Black Hills, we expressed the hope 
{hat he might at last come to grips with the real 
farm situation. We feared that he wouldn’t, 
and felt our fears were so well grounded that 
we dared to hazard in the issue of April 22 this 
outline of the summer’s campaign: 

‘‘Before the president leaves for the west, 
probably Secretary Hoover, will prepare a bill 
alone the lines of the Curtis-Crisp bill. Onee 
in the west, it will be announced that a new 
plan of farm relief has been devised. Promi- 
nent politicians, farm paper editors, farm or- 
canization leaders, will be invited to visit the 
president and to discuss the bill. On leaving 
the president, each will be expected to remark 
to the newspaper men that the measure is a fine 
one and that the farmer should be grateful for 
the interest that is being taken in him.’’ 

We added: ‘‘It will be interesting for our 
readers to note how closely the program indi- 
cated here is followed.”’ 

It has been. The program has been earried 
out to the letter, so far as the administration 
could earry it. A number of prominent poli- 
ticians were shy, and, thinking of farm votes, 
staved away ; farm organization leaders, except 
an unimportant few, went to the St. Paul meet- 
ing instead; but there have been plenty of ex- 
eovernors and ex-congressmen to eall and to 
make the proper remarks. Even the farce of 
conferring on a new plan lvas been kept up. On 
this point, on July 8, we said: 

‘‘Secretary Jardine has the complete bill in 
his pocket. It was drawn up long before the 
presidential vaeation was started. Its provi- 
sions have been explained to at least one farm 
group. The conferences in the Black Hills are 
apparently just stage setting to make the an- 
nouncement of the measure when the time is 
right... . The farm controlled board is ab- 
sent from the new bill. So is the equalization 
fee... . The new Jardine bill seems like the 
old Curtis-Crisp bill, the old Fess bill and the 
rest of the political farm bills of the past. It 
concedes much to the farmer, everything, in 
fact, except the essentials.’’ 

This last week the newspapers carried the 
outlines of the new administration bill, just as 
we announced it a month and more ago. We 
are sorry that the old political farm bills, not 
very well disguised, are to be dragged out again 
and that the president has failed to add to his 
knowledge of the problems of agriculture by 
his vacation in the west. He has missed an op- 
portunity to render a very real service to both 
business and agriculture thru failure to see the 
absolute necessity of getting back of legisla- 
tion that would adequately meet the situation. 
He has had bad advisers. 





COOLIDGE AND 1928 


HE declaration of President Coolidge that 

he does not ‘‘choose’’ to run in 1928 is of 
considerable importance to farmers in its ef- 
fect on farm relief. By it the movement to 
pass the MeNary-Haugen bill over the presi- 
dent’s veto next winter is strengthened im- 
measurably. As a retiring president, Mr. 
Coolidge can not influence as many votes in 
congress as he could were he to remain in of- 
fice for another four years. The statement 
also gives a greater opportunity for the nemi- 
nation of Frank O. Lowden for the presidency 
by the republican party, and therefore a great- 
er opportunity for the election of a president 
friendly to agriculture. 

It should be remembered, of course, that 
President Coolidge, himself poorly informed 
on agricultural conditions, has relied very ex- 
tensively on advice from others in the admin- 
istration group. His farm policies have seemed 
to be the policies of Secretaries Hoover and 


Mellon more than they have been his own. His 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill was apparent- 
ly written in large part by the secretaries of 
agriculture, commerce and the treasury. The 
passing of Coolidge from active leadership does 
not mean the passing of the anti-farm group 
from political control. The fight for farm 
equality will have to go on with vigor; the 
group which has opposed agricultural relief 
is still entrenched; it is merely that the nom- 
inal leadership of this group seems about to 
change from President Coolidge to some one 
else. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


EAVY rains fell in Missouri, Nebraska and 
Kansas during the first week in August. 
Beneficial showers came to north central and 
southeastern Iowa, but the state as a whele is 
still short on moisture. Temperatures for the 
first week were below normal all over the corn 
belt. 


[ Odds and Ends 


‘THis Williamstown Institute of Politics is 

really quite a thing. About 200 middle- 
aged people have come here to talk things over 
for a month in a rather leisurely way. They 
are divided up into eight different round-ta- 
bles, one of which is agriculture. Nine out of 
ten people here have little interest in agricul- 
ture but have great curiosity about China, 
South America, European debts, the Philip- 
pines, ete. There are a number of foreigners 
here—four or five Japanese, a Chinaman, a 
Filipino, as well as someone from nearly every 
country in Europe. Most of the really hot dis- 
cussions take place in the round-tables with 
only a few people present. But all 200 of us 
eet together at least once every day to hear 
discussions on some one of the round-table 
subjects, 

At one of these general conferences I heard 
an admirable discussion of Philippine inde- 
pendence. It seems that a few thoughtful Fil- 
ipinos are realizing that if they had complete 
independence they would have to pay a tariff 
on the cocoanut oil exported to the United 
States. The Filipinos send nearly all of their 
exports to the United States and at the pres- 
ent time pay no duty whatever. Moreover, if 
they had independence without a strong gov- 
ernment of their own they would likely suffer 
from heavy immigration from China and 
Japan. Japan would like the islands espe- 
cially because of the heavy iron ore deposits 
and rubber growing possibilities. At the pres- 
ent time neither of these two things is being de- 
veloped because the Filipinos are afraid that 
American capital coming in to do the work 
will tie the islands forever to the United States, 

I think their fears are well justified and 
sympathize with some of the Filipinos when 
they say, ‘‘We would rather be governed like 
hell by Filipinos than like heaven by Ameri- 
eans.’? And yet apparently the capitalistic 
civilizations of the world will sooner or later 
demand the exploitation of the Philippine re- 
sources and if this is to be done it is probable 
that the Americans will do as humane a job as 
any one else. American rule has greatly im- 
proved the health of the Filipinos during the 
past. twenty years and has done wonders in 
teaching them to read and write. 

I have seen enough of this Williamstown af- 
fair to wish that somewhere, sometime, we 
might have farm leaders from all over the 
United States live together in a leisurely way 
for a month. They could thresh things out in 
a good natured way and gradually arrive at a 
concensus of opinion. I understand that some 
wealthy New Yorkers endowed this institute. 























It is too bad that some farmer is not wealthy 
enough to endow a similar institute for farm- 
minded people. 





W ORD comes from the Maryland station 

that the yielding power of an ear of corn 
may be determined to some extent by looking 
at a cross section of the cob. Jnst outside the 
pith, most cobs have a ring of red, pink, gray 
or brown. A few cobs, however, are practically 
colorless, and according to the Maryland peo- 
ple they are the ones which yield highest, At 
any rate, as an average of 116 tests in different 
parts of Maryland over a period of five years, 
the corn planted from cobs showing no discolor- 
ation in the cross-section outyielded the other 
corn by about eight bushels an acre. 

Perhaps there is something to this new fad, 
altho I must say frankly that to date I am 
skeptical. Of course, I know that seriously dis- 
eased ears show cob discoloration. But I also 
think that there are hundreds of other ears 
which will show a pinkish color in the eross- 
section of the cob, which will yield just as well 
as corn from cobs which show no discoloration 
whatever. At any rate, it is worth while pay- 
ing some attention to this new idea; it is prob- 
ably a better guide to yield than the points 
taken into consideration at a corn show.-. Per- 
sonally, I doubt if there is anything which can 
be seen by the eye aside from obvious diseases 
and a chaffy, starchy appearance, which has 
very much to do with yield. The men at the 
Maryland station seem to think that any ring 
of color showing in a cross-section of the cob 
indicates disease. Perhaps they are right. but 
I would like to see some hard-headed skeptic 
like Professor Kiesselbach, at the Nebraska sta- 
tion, prove it before I am at all certain. 





good friend announced to me the other day 

with a great air of triumph, ‘‘I have just 
finished liming the last of my farm.’’ I won- 
der how many farmers in the corn belt who 
have sixty or more acres of crop land can boast 
that they have put lime on all of it. I would 
like to run in Wallaces’ Farmer a list of names 
of those men who have limed all the crop land 
on their farm. 

Farm machinery men who sell end gate lime 
spreaders report that business has been un- 
usually good this past year. In some cases they 
have sold more this past year than all the pre- 
ceding years put together. In other cases they 
have more lime spreaders than end gate seed- 
ers. Farmers everywhere are beginning to 
appreciate that over two-thirds of the corn belt 
limestone is the key to advancing crop yields 
by the sweet clover and alfalfa route. 





[* SEEMS to be important for corn belt farm- 

ers to work together to keep the hog supply 
down to where it has been during the past two 
years. The secretary of the American Institute 
of Meat Packers calls my attention to the fact 
that so far in 1927 the foreign demand for 
American hog products has been 32 per cent 
less than a year ago. As to the British market, 
which absorbs more of our exports than any 
other, a government bulletin states: 

‘‘ American bacon and other cured pork prod- 
ucts have been affected adversely in the British 
market by the quarantine against continental 
fresh pork, effective since June 2, 1926, which 
has compelled continental producers of fresh 
pork to produce cured pork instead. New sup- 
plies of cured pork have consequently poured 
into Great Britain, forcing prices down and 
making the market very unattractive for Amer- 
ican products. There is little promise of im- 
provement for an indefinite period.’’ 

It is obvious that we in the corn belt must 
not allow ourselves to be lured into producing 
large quantities of pork for export, no matter 
how low the price of corn may go a year or two 
hence. H. A. WALLACE. 
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ANXIETIES GAIN IN HEREFORD RACE 


Domino, Beau Mischief and Prince Domino Threaten Woodford’s Lead 


show-ring sires, but his throne is less 

secure than at any time in the past dec- 
ade, during which he has been the king of sires 
of Hereford prize winners. At the end of the 
1925 International, Woodford had a lead of 
152 points over any other sire of the breed. 
Now his lead has shrunk to 22 points. The 
march of the legions of Anxiety 4th is steady 
and sure, and another year may see a represent- 
ative of the line-bred Anxiety 4th at the head of 
this Hereford roll of honor. 

Hereford bloodlines are slow to change. 
blood of Anxiety 4th has now been the 
nating factor in American herds of the 
for over thirty vears, and, from all evi- 


BY stories: still reigns among Hereford 


ou 


The 
domi- 
breed 


By D. F. Malin 


that the table has changed but little from what 
was presented a year ago. As a matter of fact, 
however, some significant changes in position 
have occurred with the revision of the table. 
The results of the 1926 International favored 
the strongly-bred Anxiety 4th cattle. The 
Woodfords lost ground. Woodford 28th, in 
ninth place a year ago, now ranks eighteenth, 
while Woodford retains his leadership of the 
table by a narrow margin. 

On the Anxiety 4th side of the fence, Dom- 
ino, Beau Mischief, Prince Domino and Bonnie 
Brae 8th all added to their point columns, com- 


pared with former standings, and Beau Mis- 
chief now figures in the pedigrees of more win- 
ners than any other sire, an honor formerly 
held by Perfection. The gain made by Bonnie 
Brae 8th in 1926 was especially striking, en- 
abling him to advance from eleventh to fifth 
place in the tabulation. 

In another year it seems likely that an Anx- 
iety 4th bull, probably Domino, Beau Mischief 
or Prince Domino, will displace Woodford at 
the top of the table. At any rate, the advance 
of the line-bred Anxiety 4th cattle, especially 
apparent within the past five years, is con- 
tinuing and shows every sign of increasing. 

Perfection, once second only to Woodford in 
this table, is now in seventh place, while 
Beau Brummel, formerly a high rank- 





dence, will continue to control the breed 
for years to come. At the present time 
there is no bull, aside from Perfeetion, in 
the accompanying table of twenty listed 
leaders that does not trace to Anxiety 
4th. The twenty bulls may really be 
classified into two groups—those which 
represent concentrated Anxiety 4th 
breeding and those which have a fair 
measure of it mixed with other blood. In 


The Leading Sires of Hereford Winners 
national, 1922-1926 


at the Inter- 


ing sire, is now in last place. It is ob- 
vious that these two bulls are sufficient- 
ly removed from new generations of 








Points, 1923 
Points, 1924 





the latter category are the Woodfords, 
for Woodford, altho sired by Perfection, 
has Anxiety 4th blood thru his dam. Re- 
peater, like Woodford, has some Anxiety 
blood, together with much that is foreign. 


Three-Fourths Are of Anxiety Blood 


Except Perfection, Repeater and the 
three Woodfords, the twenty Hereford 
leaders are of the line-bred Anxiety 4th 
blood, which makes up so large a propor- 
tion of American Hereford herds. The 
most prominent Anxiety representatives 
are Domino, Beau Mischief, Prince Dom- 
ino, Bonnie Brae 8th, Publican and Beau 
President. 

Keaders who recall last year’s Here- 


CID cre wre 


. Woodford 500000 
- Domino 264259 
. Beau Mischief 268371 


Prince Domino 499611.... 


. Bonnie Brae 8th 239653... 

. Publican 189221 

. Perfection 92891 

. Beau President 171349 

9, Braemore 666666 
. Repeater 289598 
. Major Domino 665033.......s.0.00+ Com 
. Bonnie Lad 
. Mischief Mixer 508606 
. Woodford 9th 
. Cuba’s Panama 372431 
. Laurel Perfection 641966 
- Bocaldo 6th 464826 
. Woodford 28th 691551 
. Beau Blanchard 362904 
. Beau Brummel 561817 


20th 355369 


559720 
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|No. winners 


winners that they will soon be no longer 
found among the leading sires. 


Only One New Name On List 


Cuba’s Panama is the only bull ap- 
pearing in the present table that was 
not included in the list of leading sires 
of Herefords a year ago. He takes the 
place of Woodford 6th. 

Those who are not familar with these 
studies of show-ring winners. should 
know that the points by which the ani- 
mals are placed are determined on the 
following basis: Thirty-two points are 
credited to the sires, 16 points to the 
grandsires and 8 points to the great- 
grandsires of first prize winners at the 
International Livestock Exposition; 24 
points are given to the sires; 12 points 
to the grandsires and 6 points to the 
great-grandsires of second prize winners, 
and 16, 8 and 4 points, respectively, are 
accorded to the ancestors of third prize 








winners. 








ford standing may think at first glance 


JOSHAWAY GETS READY FOR IOWA FAIR 


From August 24 to September 2, His Address Is State Fair Camp, Des Moines 


be RE you going to the fair, sir?’’ asks 

A “Lem, my neighbor Jones’ boy across 

the road. Lem has just got back from 

one of those boys’ camps and is so polite he’s 
unnnatudl. 

**It’s my duty as a crop reporter,’’ says I; 
‘‘and besides they sent me a 
ticket. I get in free, and if 
Ab Isaaes gets a job as gate- 
keeper, mebbe I can sneak 
in the rest of the family.’’ 

“It is a highly eddiea- 
tional event,’’ says Lemuel, 
talking like a book, and if 
he was my boy I'd lam him, 
‘and all us agerculterists 
should go and get edueated. 
As a Boy Seout and a Four- 
H-er,’’ says he, ‘‘I intend to see all the stoek 
and machinery there is and try to bring home 
some ideas to apply on our farm.”’ 


be] 


John Philip Sousa 


By Joshua Crabapple 


‘So fur as I’m concerned,’’ I says, ‘‘the 
most interesting livestock I ever saw there was 
Dan Patch seooting around the track in 1910. 
They got some good harness horses this year, 
and fair to middling running horses and some 
awful fast dogs.”’ 

**Dogs?’’ says Lem, looking human for once. 

“*Yes, sir,’’ I says. ‘‘These here whippet 
dogs, Lemuel, go out and run races all by their- 
selves. But Chicken Thief Day is the day they 
show off.”’ 

“What day is that?’’ asks Lem. 

‘‘Tuesday,’’ says I, ‘‘just after Lindbergh’s 
Day. You see they catch a chicken thief alive, 
erate him, ship him up to the fair, and on Tues- 
day afternoon they take the erate out on the 
track, open one end, prod him with a fork and 
then let the whippets loose. The first whippet 





‘**Pon’t let your pa hear you,’’ 
says I. ‘‘He’s a kind man and a 
gentleman, and he’s let his kids 
grow up impident, but you tell him 
you're fixing to try some ideas of 
yourn out on him, and blame me 
if I dont bet he gets out the old 
switeh.”’ 

‘*Father is getting quite progres- 
sive,’’? says Lem. ‘‘He’s going to 
go around with me and get eddi- 
eated at the same time. That $80,- 
000 in livestock premiums is going 
to brine out the best stock this old 
state ever saw, and we're going to 
look them all over.”’ 





that bites him gets a T-bone steak. The second 
whippet that bites him gets a T-bone steak. The 
third whippet—well, all of them that bite him 
get the same.’’ 

‘‘Who’s doing all this?’’ asks Lem, still bug 
eyed. 

‘‘The donor,’’ says I, ‘‘is Joshua Crabapple. 
He’s buying the champion baby beef to see 
that every whippet gets what he deserves.’’ 

That gives Lemuel his daily ration of some- 
thing to figure out, and I wasn’t bothered 
much till next day. Then he comes around, 
leading his calf and looking for compliments. 

‘‘How do you think he’ll get along?’’ he 
asks. ‘ 

‘*FRine,’’ says I. ‘‘There’s only 500 others :n 
it. Your ealf ought to come back the most ed- 
ucated calf in the township. Few cattle around 
here have gone to the state fair and come back. 
I figure that he may even get next to the cham- 
pion for a minute or two, and as- 
sociations like that are bound to do 
him good. LEddication,’’ says I, 
‘‘is what our calves need.’’ 

‘*Are you going to enter the new 
baby in the baby contest?’’ Lem- 
uel asks. ‘‘That’s a nice baby.’’ 

Now of course Lemuel, in spite 
of some uppish notions, is a smart 
lad. You ean tell that from listen- 
ing to his talk. 

‘*Your ealf,’’ says I, ‘‘is lookin: 
fine. I shouldn’t wonder if he’ 
win. And about the baby, I wou!: 





i 
l 
put him in, but I’m seared to. If 
hey should find a spavin or a side- 


bone in (Coneluded on page 19) 
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WHERE HOMEMAKERS ARE MADE 


School of Home Economics at Ames Is Largest In World 


[? WAS a beautifully clear day, 

one of those rare days when 
one has great feelings for being 
about some sort of business pleas- 
urefeul or otherwise. Yellow and 
brown leaves contrasted with the 
evergreen in myriads of trees; 
red sumae and rose apples ae- 
cented every shrubbery corner; 
woodbine was colorful over old 
buildings; great vistas of lush 
deep grass appeared on_ every 
hand with paths winding thru; and 
here, in the heart of all this loveli- 
ness, was the business I had chosen 
to be about, a visit to the place 
where, for more than half a century 
homemakers have been made and 
designated with the title ‘‘profes- 
sional women.’’ 

Few Iowans, I believe, appreciate 
that they have in the lowa State 
college the first definite school for 
home economics training in the 
country, but also the largest and 
best equipped, as it now stands, any- 
where in the world. Way back in + 
the days when the hoopskirt was 
the ultra-modern in womens’ wear and when 
it took seventeen yards to make the ‘‘best 
dress’’, the board of trustees of the then ‘‘ Iowa 
Acricultural College’’ asked the wife of the 
first college president to start a ‘‘ladies’ 
course’’ in the college. The course started by 
Mrs. Mary B. Welch was one including foods 
and cookery and household management. At 
that time there were two schools of cookery 
in the east, one in Boston and one in New York 
City, but neither one of them acknowledged 
that there was anything else of importance 
except cookery in the training of a woman to 
run a home. 


Worid’s Finest Economics Building. 


From a small beginning in two tiny base- 
ment rooms to a majestic Home Economics 
hall of more than a hundred rooms, with addi- 
tional houses where girls live and apply their 
training as in a home of their own, is a roman- 
tic change, indeed. The new home economics 
building, completed last summer at a cost of 
half a million dollars, is the finest structure 
of its kind anywhere in the world. 

Which brings me to tell you what I saw that 
day at Ames—a day so full that after it was 
over I was completely winded and weak from 
the tracks made and stairs climbed in attempt- 
ing to see all that there was to see in one day. 
I can’t help feeling that the college president 
and the head of the home economics school 
must have been a little 


Women 


By Josephine Wolie 








from 17 to 70 enroll in the homemakers’ course at Ames 


chosen pictures, and over a bowl of roses on 
her desk, she told me of her great big organiza- 
tion of women and girls under her, of the new 
building, of the nursery school, of the special 
courses for homemakers, of the tea room, man- 
aged and run by girls going to college, of the 
three babies in the three homes on the college 
grounds—all of which I must surely see. 

As she talked, I ecouldn’t help thinking that 
she was not unlike the busy mother of a home, 
administering household affairs efficiently, 
overseeing something over 70 school teacher 
daughters and—if I may venture it further, 
and I think I may, sinee grandmothers are so 
young nowadays—nearly a thousand grand- 
daughters coming and going in her great house, 
seeking her counsel and looking up to her as 
the head of the household. That they actually 
do go to her with their problems, I was to find 
out a little later that day. Going in to tell 
her how much I had enjoyed seeing the nursery 
school tots at work and at play, I found a 
group of girls around her, telling her about 
their plans for getting out the next issue of a 
little magazine and getting her suggestions. 
It is indeed a big job to administer a household 
of this size, but Miss Frances A. Sims, who 
is acting head of the home economies school 
since Miss Anna Richardson’s departure cer- 
tainly impresses one as capable of handling 
the job. 

Our brief talk at an end and with a card 





surprised at my naive 
announcement that I 
hoped to see every- 
thing that they were 
doing in the process 
of training homemak- 
ers. Of course, they 
would be glad to have 
me see, they would be 
glad to have me see 
them in action. This 
was a good time to 
come, they said, and 
the kind and gracious 
gray-haired dean of 
the home economies 
school said she hoped 
[ would stay several 
days with them. When 
{ explained that I 
wished to see it all 
that day, however, she 
sat me down in her 
pleasant office where 
the walls were soft- 
tinted and decorated 
with only a few well- 


The new home economics hall at Iowa State college 





routing me all over Home Econom- 
ics hall and several other places and 
telling me just when I might see 
work being carried on, I started out 
to see all that there was to see, 
and with an escort of no less im- 
portance than the head of the home 
economic school herself. 

We must see the nursery school, 
first, she said, because most of them 
went home at noon. It was a short 
three minutes walk over to the old 
brick building that up to two years 
ago was a stable. Rather it would 
have been had we not of taken a 
little detour to the left to see the 
Mary B. Welch home management 
house. I must see the new baby, of 
course, who had just come to make 
her home there. Thru a line of 
hedge we took the winding path 
leading up to a gray frame house 
sheltered by towering elms. The 
house had an air of family life 
about it. There was a big screened 
porch and apple trees in the yard 
that had surely been climbed by 
children, and just visible thru the 
tall shrubbery at the back was a line of baby 
wash with more fruit trees beyond. 

We found the new four months old baby 
asleep in her buggy on the porch and no one 
else in sight. We took just a peep at her young 
ladyship as she slept soundly out in the erisp 
air, protected by mosquito barring and gener- 
ous covering. She had been in her college 
home hardly a week, but during that time she 
had proved herself to be quite a model of 
babyhood, 


Girls Have Complete Charge. 


A trim, black-haired miss in a white apron 
met us at the door, the mother pro tem, so to 
speak, of the household. I was told that this 
was part of the course in home management 
which every girl going to Ames must take 
before she could finish. In this home, and two 
others just like it, girls ‘were required to prac- 
tice for six weeks all of the things they had 
learned in lecture and laboratories in the col- 
lege. They run the house from cellar to attie, 
buying the food and preparing it, cleaning the 
house and keeping it, entertaining guests, keep- 
ing accounts and doing laundry work, and 
most important of all, caring for the baby in 
the house. Each girl has her turn at this 
round of tasks, living, of course, at the house 
and carrying on a lighter schedule of college 
work. The attempt is made to duplicate as 
nearly as possible actual home conditions so 
that girls will be 
trained for the job of 
homemaking. 

Instead of building 
new houses for this 
purpose, they have 
rather chosen to take 
over old houses that 
presented all sorts of 
problems in arrange- 
ment and decoration 
and furnishing. Here 
and in the other two 
houses, the Ellen H. 
Richard and the Isa- 
bel Bevier houses, 
named for pioneer 
home economies wom- 
en, I saw everywhere 
furnishings in econo- 
my and taste. Simple 
curtain materials that 
would admit sunshine 
and light and launder 
and stand the strain 
were used instead of 
—— heavier fabrics, (Con- 
eluded on page 8) 
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SERGEANT ALVIN C. YORK OF TENNESSEE 


“The Greatest Exploit of Any Private Soldier 
in the War”’ 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


When Marshal Foch pinned on the 
breast of Sergeant Alvin C. York, biz 
red-headed Tennessee mountaineer, 
one of the most highly prized military 
decorations that France can give, the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm, he said: 
“What you did was the _ greatest 
achievement performed by any private 
soldier in all the armies of Europe.” 

“Of course, there is a chance that 
the marshal may have been wrong,” 
I reminded my wife as we drove along 
that rocky road in Tennessee last 
summer, bound for the famous ser- 
geant’s farm home. It was hidden 
back in the mountains, forty miles 
from a railroad, and, plainspeople thet 
we were, we couldn’t see why the 
greatest hero of the World war should 
be living back among those hills. 

“You see,’ I argued, “if there ever 
Was an occasion when great achieve- 
ments were performed by private sol- 
diers it was during the recent war, 
and [ don’t see how anybody, even 
Marshal Foch himself can hope to 
select the one greatest achievement 
and the one greatest soldier from all 
the rest of the thousands of heroes, 
living and dead, who distinguished 
themselves during the war.” 

This much, however, is certain: 
Even if Foch did overrate Sergeant 
York and even if the achievement of 
that particular Tennessee mountain- 
eer had been eclipsed by any number 
of other soldiers, York is well deserv- 
ing of all the credit that is his—and 
certainly more than he claims for him- 
self. The fact that some other less 
known soldier may have performed a 
more spectacular feat—and I doubt if 
any did—does not detract one whit 
from York’s own record. 

After visiting Sergeant York right 
in his own home and studying his life 
and record before and after the war, 
I'll not quarrel with Foch, nor yet 
with General Pershing who, when he 
presented York with the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the highest award 


Sturdy furniture of good lines rather 
than much heavy overstuffed pieces 
were to be found in the parlors and 
living rooms. 

Upstairs in the Mary B. Welch 
house, I saw first of all the nursery 
getting it’s daily airing with the win- 
dows wide open and the sun stream- 
ing in. Over in the corner was the 
baby's bed with a cot beside it, which 
I was told, wasn’t used at all, for this 
baby slept soundly thru the night and 
it wasn’t necessary to have a nurse 
girl at hand. Here a chart was kept 
of the baby’s growth and development 
from day to day, and a program of the 
baby’s care listed. Since those in 
charge of baby’s care are constantly 
changing about, this program is kept 
carefully and followed quite rigorous- 
ly. This, I was told, was the second 
baby in this household, the first one 
having reached the age of five years, 
had outgrown the place. Upstairs, 
also, were bedrooms for seven more 
girls. 

We left the house thru the kitchen, 
receiving an invitation to stay for 
lunch which indeed it was very hard 
not to accept with the delicious smells 
that pervaded the place tempting us 
so. But time was flying and I wanted 
to see the nursery school in action 
before noon. It was but a few steps 
from the back door over to the nur- 
sery school, and I saw them in action 
all right. Just as wearrived all thirty 
of them, tots ranging in age from two 
to five years, were getting their wraps 
on to go outside and play. They had 
gotten their own things off their own 
special hangers, each marked with 
the animal that is their insignia, and 
most of them were buttoning up coats 
and sweaters without help from any- 


for valor the United States govern- 
ment bestows, called York the great- 
est civilian soldier of the war. 

They didn’t call him “the greatest 
soldier or sailor,” and so my own spot- 
less record in the navy during the war 
is not injured by any comparison with 
York, the soldier. 

At any rate, if I can do any kind of 
justice to the true story of Sergeant 
Alvin C. York, as I learned it during 
my few days’ visit at his home last 
summer and as I have investigated it 
later, I am sure that none of my read- 
ers will begrudge him his enviable 
record as a soldier, as a citizen, and 
as a Christian gentleman. 

All of you who have never heard of 
Sergeant York hold up your hands. 
Those few who haven’t should read 
this and then look up under “W” in 
the encyclopedia and find out who 
George Washington was, for they 


probably have never heard of him 
either. The rest of you may want 
to know what this picturesque war 
hero is doing at the present time. 

I had met the famous sergeant in 
Lincoln, Neb., a few months before 
my wife and I started out in our good 
car, Oscar III, to tour the south and 
east. He invited us to visit his home 
in Tennessee and that visit proved to 
be the most interesting part of our 
entire summer, although the trip in- 
cluded everything we could find in 
33 different states. 

We knew in a general way that 
York had performed some kind of a 
spectacular stunt in the trenches dur- 
ing the war, for which he had been 
decorated by practically all the gov- 
ernments in Europe—except Germany 
—and even the Germans had certainly 
tried to decorate him entirely beyond 
repair. We knew that he had cap- 

















Sergeant York, on the binder, cutting grain on his Tennessee farm. 


WHERE HOMEMAKERS ARE MADE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


one. This, I learned, ig one of the 
foremost principles of the nursery 
school. Help is given very judiciously, 
only when necessary, and the young- 
sters are expected from the time they 
enter the school to do things for them- 
selves. 

Here I was left in charge of Dr. 
Lovica Wagoner, child psychologist, 
and Mrs. Lula Lancaster, director of 
the school. I learned that the nursery 
school was quite an important part of 
the training which the homemakers- 
to-be receive. The school is main- 
tained in connection with the course 
in management and girls come here 
each day for a certain length of time 
to observe the children in everything 
they do and also to note the training 
and guidance used by those who have 
charge of the tots. 


Cooking in Quantity 


From this interesting place I went 
back to the Home Economics hall in 
time to see a class in large-quantity 
cookery preparing the lunch that was 
to be served in the institutional tea 
room in the basement. Here was all 
sorts of equipment for cooking large 
amounts of things—a big steam cooker 
for vegetables, whole tiers of ovens, 
pans hanging in rows from the ceil- 
ing, a big electric refrigerator, tables 
for keeping food warm when it had 
finished cooking and was ready to be 
dished up, a dish washer, stoves of the 
big range type and a big cooker for 
coffee. 

Here Miss Sims met me again, and 
we went into the tea room, a large 
room which seats a hundred persons 
easily at small tables and finished off 


with black walnut and creamy tinted 
walls. One of the interesting features 
of this room is a corner fireplace of 
rather Moorish design. Our lunch was 
brought in promptly by a college girl, 
and it was most delicious. There was 
a brand new dish to me, apples baked 
with sweet potatoes, and as appetizing 
a dish as it is colorful. Thgre was 
cabbage salad and milk to drink if 
one wanted it, or coffee or tea. There 
were also hot rolls made in the 
kitchen a short distance away and a 
most excellent dessert of ginger cake 
with a filling and a toasted marsh- 
mallow on top. 


Girls’ Grades High 


After lunch I went over to Central 
building to see the man who has 
charge of the grades of all students in 
college. My purpose in going there 
was to find out if girls were taking 
their homemaking training seriously. 
I found that most of them were aad 
that the grades for all girls in col- 
lege were nine-tenths of a per cent 
higher than of all boys in college. 

Back in Home Economics hall again, 
I spent some while wandering about 
the spacious halls where beautiful pic- 
tures are hung and where pieces of 
sculpture of early Greek perfection 
are placed in corner nooks. One of 
the loveliest things of all, or rather 
the two loveliest things, are the’ twin 
fountains, placed just inside the main 
entrance, honoring the name of Cath- 
erine J. McKay, head of the school of 
home economics at Ames for ten years 
and largely thru whose efforts the 
plans for the beautiful new hall were 
formulated. 


tured a dozen or more machine guns 
and captured a hundred or so more 
Germans and that he had done it all 
singlehanded, and probably before 
breakfast. But we didn’t know many 
of the details and we imagined that 
in an affair of that kind there would 
be a wonderful supply of details well 
worth looking up. 

Let me tell you a war story. 

Sergeant York began his war record 
as a conscientious objector. Although 
he had come from a long line of fight- 
ing stock and his forefathers had lived 
right there in those Tennessee moun- 
tains from the days of Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett, for more genera- 
tions than nine-tenths of us who call 
ourselves Americans can boast of an 
American ancestry, Alvin C. York did 
not love war. Perhaps he had seen 
too much of it. His grandfather, Uriah 
York, had stormed the heights of Cha- 
pultepec during the Mexican war and 
a few years later lost his life at the 
age of 40 as a federal soldier in the 
Civil war. 

York’s other grandfather, Willie 
Brooks, had joined the Union army at 
his home in Michigan and marched 
with Burnside into Tennessee. 

Alvin York was a born hunter and 
a natural rifleman and he became the 
best marksman of all those mountain- 
eers who gathered every Saturday 
for the greatest outdoor sport, the 
shooting matches. One of the regular 
weekly turkey shoots was held over 
a 150 yard range. A cord two feet 
long was fastened to a stake and one 
leg of the gobbling, moving target. 
It cost ten cents to shoot, the money 
going to the man who offered the 
turkey. A hit was any strike above 
the turkey’s knee. 

Another turkey shoot was held at 40 
yards. This time the bird was tied 
behind a log so that only his bobbing 
head could be seen. If the head would 
disappear behind the log the marks- 

(Concluded on page 9) 


But the thing which interested me 
most in the whole home economics 
building was the practical work being 
offered to homemakers. Here I found 
Miss Georgia Bell Elwell in charge 
and from her I learned of the splendid 
homemaker training being given to 
women and girls who can plan to 
spend only a short time in getting this 
sort of thing, and who have not had 
high school training to fit them for 
college. Mostly married women en- 
roll for these classes and also many 
unmarried ones who are planning to 
be married and feel that they need to 
have some training in running a home. 
A year ago Miss Elwell had 70 women 
enrolled in the course for home- 
makers,.their ages ranging from 17 to 
70. Many of them were grandmothers, 
she said, and some of them are com- 
ing to fit themselves for special work 
and others to get a good working 
knowledge of the home economics. 
About sixteen courses are open to 
them and they can come and spend 
three months making their choice of 
as many of five of these. And they 
may continue over another quarter if 
they wish to. 

We visited a large laboratory room 
where a class of farm women were 
learning to make batik work, which, 
you know, is the lovely hand-dye work. 
These women were driving down to 
Ames once a week, a drive of close 
to forty miles, and spending eight 
hours in lesson and laboratory work. 

It was 5 o’clock and the day was 
over. I had a feeling that there were 
still some nooks and crannies of this 
big homemaking institution that I 
hadn’t looked into. And there were, 
too, enough in fact for another day 
and another story. 
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Sergeant Alvin C. York of Tennessee 


( Continued from page 8) 


man had simply to hold his gun and 





wait until its untimed appearance and 
then shoot quickly and well. It just | 
happened that years after York en- 


ed in these contests he sat in the 


gael 


brush on the slope of a hill in the | 


Argonne forest and watched for Ger- 

heads to bob up above their pits 

10 yards away. 

the principal event in these 
shooting matches was the 


—just 


But 


weekly 

shooting for the beef. The target 
was a small board, charred over. a 
fire. On this black suseface was 


tacked a piece of white paper lit- 
tle larger than a postage stamp and 
an inverted “V” not over a_ half- 
inch high marked on it. A _ prac- 
tice bullet would locate the bull’s- 
eye which would be marked by 
two knife-blade marks crossed, and it 
was at this bull’s-eye, practically in- 
visible to the contestant himself, at 
which these expert riflemen would 
aim. The winners usually had to 
pierce the bull’s-eye exactly in order 
to win a prize. 

The range for the beef was 40 yards 
if a rest of any kind was used, or 27 
yards if shooting freehand. The price 





would not have believed me. Instead, 
I have tried to show you some of the 
qualifications York had for turning 
such a trick and in the next install- 
ment [I will try to tell how it was 
done. 

The story, impossible as it sounds, 
is verified in every detail by the re- 
ports of investigations made by the 
superior officers, by sworn affidavits 
from seven American soldiers who 
witnessed most of the remarkable af- 
fair but were unable to take any part 
in it, but counts of the dead bodies, 
and surveys made that same morning 
after the scene of his battle had been 
taken by his own regiment, and by the 
captured Germans themselves. York 
himself will not tell the stcry; he has 
never even told it to his own mother. 
He refuses to take any personal credit 
for his achievement which he says 
“just happened to work out that way” 
and will not even discuss the matter. 

The real war story will appear in 
the next installment. 

(Acknowledgement is gladly given 
to Sam K. Cowan’s most interesting 
book, “Sergeant York and His Peo- 
ple’, published by Funk and Wag- 

















Birthplace and pre-war home of Sergeant York. 
lived for a short time in a lean-to attached to this house. 


was a dollar a shot and each man 
could purchase any number of chances. 
When the pot contained the number 
of dollars asked for the beef, the con- 
test began, and there were five prizes. 
The two best shots each got a hind- 
quarter; the next two best got a fore- 
quarter each; and the fifth got the 
hide and tallow. The beef was killed 
on the grounds and each took home 
his prize. 

And yet, in spite of this most expert 
of competition, York has been known 
to make all five best shots himself 
and to lead the critter home on the 
hoof. 

The elder York was the village 
blacksmith, and in his father’s shop 
Alvin had trained his hands and de- 
veloped his physique so that he be- 
came a vigorous, alert young giant 
equal to that occasion in the Argonne 
forest later on. He told me himself 
that in all his army experience he 
was never sick an hour and never 
once reported to a doctor. 

Thus it was that York was equipped. 
His was a heritage of the most pure 
American stock that exists anywhere, 
scion of a long line of fighters and 
men of physical resource, an expert 
rifleman, an iron nerve and a perfect 
Physique, and utterly ignorant of the 
meaning of fear—just a big, red-head- 
ed Tennessee mountaineer fit for “the 
greatest achievement performed by 
any private soldier in all the armies of 
Europe” in the opinion of Marshal 
Foch. 

If I had startd this story by telling 
you that on October 8, 1918, one Alvin 
C. York, singlehanded, had silenced 
35 machine guns fully manned by 
Prussian Guards, killed 25 German 
soldiers with his rifle and pistol, and 
reported back to his own officers with 
132 prisoners, including a major, you 





After the war, he and his bride 


nalls of New York, for information 
concerning York’s early history and 
the conduct of the shooting matches.) 


Federal Hog Grading in 
Canada 
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(Continued from page 3) 

his own grading at the local shipping 
point, relying on his own judgment 
that his grading will check up with 
the official grading, taking the chance 
of any difference, if such should occur. 

The co-operative shipper acting for 
a co-operative club, simply marks each 
lot of farmers’ hogs as they are as- 
sembled and makes payment on the 


official grading after sale has been 
completed. 
When the hogs arrive at either 


stockyards or packing plants they 
must be graded and they cannot be 
released until a grading certificate 
has been issued by an official grader. 

This grading certificate is made out 
in triplicate, one copy being retained 
by the grader, one being issued to the 
buyer, and one to the seller. It shows 
the number of hogs in each grade and 
the identification marks of each pro- 
ducer’s hogs if marked. 

The greatest weakness that has de- 
veloped in the whole system has been 
brought about by the fact that all the 
hogs are not purchased on a graded 
basis. Failure on the part of all the 
packers to agree to buy on grade has 
resulted in a small percentage of hogs 
being always bought flat. In periods 
of shortage, competition from flat buy- 
ing makes it diffie< ior the plants 


buying on grade to get their usual run | 
This, however, does not alter | 


of hogs. 
the fact that all hogs are graded and 
a certificate issued as a basis for set- 
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“I have had belts that shrunk after cold spells, that stretched badly 
in rain, that slipped and caused delays. But my Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt performs efficiently all the time, even when the bundles are 
soggy. I have filled an average of eight silos a year with it and 
also used it in feed grinding, wood sawing, and corn shredding 
for seven seasons. It looks good for four more years to come.” 
—W. W. FRANCIS, R. F. D. 6, Brodhead, Wisconsin. 





AD weather and good weather are all alike to the 

All-Weather Goodyear Klingtite Farm and Tractor 
Belt. It doesn’t stiffen with the cold. It is moisture 
proof, will not shrink, and is subject to a minimum of 
stretch. Holding the pulleys in a slipless, cling-tight grip, 
it does its work evenly, powerfully, with never a sus- 
picion of trouble. Outwears ordinary belts; requires no 
dressing; needs no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belts are made in endless 
type only for heavy duty. Other 
belts, in cut lengths, specially con- 
structed for all drives. They are 





sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many 
progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





tlement if the buyer and seller agree 
to trade on this basis. 

The principle of an established dif- 
ferential between any two grades can- 
not be said to be economically sound, 
but the establishing of a definite pre- 
mium has been very effective in the 
objective in view, namely, the prod- 
uction of a certain definite product. 
Early this year, however, at a recent 
conference in Ottawa a new agree- 
ment was arrived at which has re- 
duced the premium on select hogs 
from 10 to 5 per cent. This was nec- 
essary for two reasons. (1) At the 
time that grading started 10 per cent 
represented approximately the value 
between the select and the thick 
smooth grade, now, however, owing 
to the marked improvement that has 
taken place within the thick smooth 
grade, they are much nearer the qual- 
ity of selects, therefore, there is not 
this difference in value. (2) The Brit- 
ish market has not been profitable for 
the past year owing largely to indus- 
trial strike in Britain and the embargo 
placed on fresh pork by the British 
government, which has increased the 
competition in the cured meat trade. 
The fact that @ readjustment of the 
differential between the two grades 
was necessary, indicates that the only 
policy that is sound is that each grade 
should establish its own level accord- 
ing to market demands. 

How the Grading has Been Received 
by the Stock Yards. 

At the Union Stock Yards, Toronto, 
the commission firms and operators 
have taken kindly to the grading sys- 
tem, more particularly since they real- 
ized what standardized legal grading 
has accomplished for the industry in 
the way of establishing confidence 
abroad. 

The Effect of Standardized Legal 

Grading on the Industry 

Grading has increased the percent- 

age of select hogs produced generally 











over Canada, but while this increase 
cannot be regarded as in any way 
phenomenal or perhaps even as great 
as might have been expected, there 
has been a vast improvement in the 
type and quality of the total hog crop 
and the percentage of outweights has 
been materially reduced. 

Perhaps evidence of this improve- 
ment may be better illustrated by a 
comparison of the prices now com- 
manded by our product with those of 
four years ago. 

From 1922 to 1925, Canada increased 
her exports to the British markets 
from less than 12 to 18 per cent of this 
market’s total imports, in addition to 
which the improvement in quality and 
the methods of marketing have re- 
sulted in Canadian bacon being quoted 


| up to within two to three shillings 





per cwt. (112 lbs.) of the Danish quo- 
tations and occasionally quoted on a 
par with Danish. This improvement 
in prices enabling our Canadian pack- 
ers to make better returns to the pro- 
ducer. Over the past two years, 1924 
to 1926, the average price of thick 
smooth hogs or second grade hogs, 
has been 50 cents per cwt. higher than 
the average price of hogs at Chicago 
for the same period, and the average 
for select hogs approximately $2.00 
above Chicago prices. 

The claim that standardized grading 
establishes a definite and dependable 
quality and is a reliable method of 
building an industry may, it is felt, be 
regarded as a reasonable claim. It is 


| lifting the question of hog quality out 





of the slough of uncertainty and pla- 
cing it on the pedestal of certainty, 
resulting in more and better business. 





Coroner: “You saw the deceased struck 
by the street car?’ 


Witness: “I did.” 

Coroner: “Did he receive any medical 
attention?” 

Witness: ‘“‘No; he was carried into a 


drug store by mistake.” 
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Delicious Pickled 





Fruits 

Pure Select Spices carry 
flavors that can not be ob- 
tained by just “any” spices. 
The difference is fully under- 
stood by experienced and 
particular cooks—they de- 
mand Tone’s Spices—always 
clean, pure and selected. Sold 
at everyday prices at your 





grocer’s. 


There are two 
kindsof spices, 
TONE'S 
and “‘others.’’ 


TONE BROS. 
Quality Products 
Since 
1873 
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Save $]2° 


A 75¢ (14 qt.) cream pail and 
a 25¢ price discount are the ad- 
vantages of buying Butter-Nut 
Coffee in the 10-lb. size. That’s 
$1.00 saved, or 10c a pound. 

It is wonderful coffee, rich and 
mellow, that makes a real treat 
of every meal. Order 10 lbs. from 
your grocer today, 
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Delicious’ 








(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 
thoenghty prepare 
you for business. Write 
ksqy) today for Free Year 
1 describing all courses. 

















ys service 

" pom ¥ to any in the 

y “larger cities. You will 

UX enjoy staying at Hotel 

%. Hanford. Rates, $2 up. 
ign F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











When in 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Cor. Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 
1,944 Rooms $2.50 up 
all outside, each with bath, 
running ice water and 
Servidor. 


Ahousekeeper is stationed on each floor. 
All guests enjoy garage privileges. 
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By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
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God’s Promise to David 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 21, 1927. I Chroni- 
cles, 17. Printed—I Chronicles, 17: 
1-12.) 

“And it came to pass, when David 
dwelt in his house, that David said to 
Nathan the prophet, Lo, I dwell in a 
house of cedar, but the ark of the cov- 
enant of Jehovah dwelleth under cur- 
tains. (2) And Nathan said unto 
David, Do all that is in thy heart; for 
God is with thee. (3) And it came to 
pass the same night, that the word of 
God came to Nathan, saying, (4) Go 
and tell David my servant, This saith 
Jehovah, Thou shalt not build me a 
house to dwell in: (5) for I have 
not dwelt in a house since the day 
that I brought up Isreel, unto this 
day, but have gone from tent to tent, 
and from one tabernacle to another. 
(6) In all places where I have walked 
with all Israel, spake I a word with 
any of the judges of Israel, whom I 
commanded to be shepherds of my 
people, saying, Why have ye not built 
me a house of cedar? (7) Now there- 
fore thus shalt thou say unto my serv- 
ant David, Thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, 
from following the sheep, that thou 
shouldst be prince over my people Is- 
rael: (8) and I have been with thee 
whithersoever thou hast gone, and 
have cut off all thine enemies before 
thee; and I will make thee a name, 
like unto the name of the great ones 
that are in the earth. (9) And I will 
appoint a place for my people Israel, 
and will plant them, 
dwell in their 
moved no more; 
dren of wickedness waste them any 
more, as at the first, (10) and as from 


own place, and be 


the day that I commanded judges to | 


be over my people israel; and I will 
subdue all thine enemies. Moreover 
I tell thee that Jehovah will build thee 
a house. (11) And it will come to 
pass, when thy days are fulfilled that 
thou must go to be with thy fathers, 
that I will set up thy seed after thée, 
who shall: be of thy sons; and I will 
establish his kingdom. (12) He shall 
build me a house, and I will establish 
his throne forever.” 


The period of David’s life immedi- 
ately following the establishment of 
the ark in Jerusalem seems to be the 
high water mark of his religious ex- 
perience. Judged by the standard of 
his time, no great crime had marred 
his career. On the other hand, he had 
shown great patience under persecu- 
tion, a forgiving spirit seldom excelled 
in any age, a deep interest in all 
things truly religious, and a profound 
faith in God under the most trying 
circumstances and conditions. True, 
he had many wives, the fashion in 
that day among monarchs and not 
without the example of judges before 
him and even the patriarchs them- 
selves. He had shed much blood, but 
generally in open war or in the rough 
but evenhanded administration of jus- 
tice. Everything indicates that David 
at this time was doing his best accord- 
ing to the light he had. He had not 
yet fallen before the charms of Bath- 
sheba. He had not yet ordered, and 
for no apparent reason, the shameful 
massacre of Moab and Ammon, nor 
was he yet entangled in the labyrinth 
of politics, nor was he harassed, as in 
his later years, with the natural con- 
sequences of his practice of polygamy. 

He was very busy in the fortifica- 
tion of his new capital, in the organi- 
zation of his army, in working out 
plans of government that would unify 








that they may | 
neither shall the chil- | 


| their 





the tribes and secure the better ad- 
ministration of justice in all parts of 
his dominion. He had not yet entered 
upon that course of conquest which 
marked the succeeding years of his 
reign. His mind at this period seemed 
to dwell especially on religious sub- 
jects. His numerous songs which refer 


| to the establishment of the ark at 
| Jerusalem, his 


own assumption at 
times of the duties and dress of the 
priest, his close alliance with both 
priest and prophet, and his special in- 
timacy with Nathan, the prophet, and 
Gad, the seer, all point to a time of 
deep interest in spiritual matters. 
Now that he has fortified the city 


| and built for himself a cedar palace 
| befitting the residence of one of the 


great kings of the earth, it occurs to 
him that it is but right and fitting 
that he should build a temple for 
Jehovah that would take the place of 
the tabernacle or tent of the wander- 


' ers. He had been greatly honored by 


being permitted to take the ark, the 


| most sacred symbol of the Jewish peo- 


ple, to Jerusalem, the new capital. 
Why not do honor to the ark and the 
God whose most sacred symbol it was? 
He broaches the matter to Nathan, a 
recognized prophet, his own intimate 
friend and counselor, and Nathan ap- 
proves of the proposition. But Nathan 
learns that very night that even a 
preacher and a true prophet at that 
may jump at conclusions and speak 
unadvisedly with his lips. The gist of 


| the message which Nathan gives to 
| David is that the Divine Being whom 


he desires to honor appreciates the 
offer of David, and the more so be- 
cause it came entirely unsolicited and 
even unsuggested. He had been will- 
ing to share the lot of His people and 
lowly condition in all these 
years. He had borne with them and 
sympathized with them in all their 
trials and tribulations. 

He was, however, obliged to decline 
the offer in the form in which it was 
made, and gave the reason. It will 
not be found in this version of the 
message of Nathan to David, but in 
that version which David himself gives 
in I Chronicles, 22:8: 

“The word of the Lord came to me 
saying, Thou hast shed blood abund- 
antly, and hast made great wars: thou 
shalt not build an house unto my 
name, because thou hast shed much 
blood upon the earth in my sight.” 

He further reminds David that all 
men who achieve greatness or even 
marked success need to be reminded 
that their greatness and success are 
due not to themselves but to that 
Divine providence that had selected 
them for their high mission and had 


| continually watched over them. Rec- 


ognizing David’s honesty of purpose 
and evident sincerity, while declining 
his offer in the form it was made. He 
promised two things: First, that He 
will establish Israel permanently in 
this land and presumably around this 
new capital which David had selected; 
second, He promises that He will 
build David a house, not in stone or 
marble or cedar, but that He will per- 
manently establish his family in high 
places of power in this kingdom which 
has at last been firmly- established. 
While refusing this proffered honor 
in manner and form as David makes 
it, He accepted it in a form of His 
own choosing. David must not build 
the house because he had been a man 
of war and had shed much blood, but 
his son, a man of peace and in times 
of peace shall build it. This, however, 
did not prevent David from preparing 
material, as may be seen from I Chron- 
icles, 22:2-5. He further describes i2 
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outline the career of Solomon, as com- 
pared with that of Saul. If he sin, he 
will not be rejected finally, as was 
Saul. He will be chastened with fa- 
therly chastisement and not in retri- 
bution. Between the lines we read the 
reason: Because he is David’s son and 
David has been faithful in intent and 
purpose, however much he may have 


failed when off his guard or by pur- | 


suing injudicious methods. God often 


bears long with bad boys because their | 


parents have done the right thing. 
When David’s grandson, Rehoboam, 
had forfeited the kingdom, by his 
choice of counsel of the oppressor in- 
stead of the reformer, he was told that 
the kingdom would not be rent from 
him “for my servant David’s sake;” 
that is, the respect that the Lord had 
for David notwithstanding all his 
faults saved not only Solomon but 
Rehoboam and others of his descend- 
ants. Nor is this an exception in the 
Divine dealings with good men. “For 
I have known Abraham to the end 
that he will command his children and 
household after me,’”’ and because God 
had such a liking for Abraham He 
saved his money-loving, office-seeking 
nephew Lot. 

The most precious inheritance that 
man or woman can ever receive is the 
love, the example, and the prayers of 
a righteous father and mother. 

Finally He assures David that his 
house shall be perpetual. In the form 
of a civil government it was not. The 


true perpetuity of David’s house comes | 


through David’s Son, the Saviour of 
men, and the perpetuity of the prin- 
ciples of right and justice which He 
enunciated before He made atone- 
ment for the sins of men on the cross. 

This message of the real signifi- 
cance of his reign made David humble. 
(Read the part of the lesson not print- 
ed). He got a new conception of God, 
who could take such insignificant in- 
struments as himself and carve with 
them a great people, as was promised. 
He left himself and the nation blessed 
in this promise that his house should 
be permanent, perpetual. 
pointment that David must have felt 
at not being allowed to build a house 
for the Lord, as he had planned, was 
overbalanced by this promise that his 
son Solomon should build it. 

The highest object for which any 
man can labor in this world is to es- 
tablish a house, a personal influence, 
that shall last from generation to gen- 
eration, the members of which house 
shall stand from generation to gener- 
ation for the eternal verities revealed 
in the Book which above and beyond 
all others contains the revealed will of 


God. To build a house, to rear a fam- | 


ily whose name shall stand in the 
public mind for all right things, is a 
monument greater than the art or 
wealth of man can carve in brass or 
marble, and this can be done only by 


personal loyalty to God and the faith- | 


ful instruction of the children in the 
Divine and eternal verities. The Lord 
hever forgets that sort of a man nor 
his children after him. 


Vegetable Salad 


1 cup cold cooked peas. 

1 cup cold cooked string beans. 

1 cup ground carrots. 

1 large tomato. 

The string beans should be cut in 
length convenient to handle. Carrots 
are put thru the food grinder, using 
the coarsest knife, or they may be 
chopped fine. Mix the first three veg- 
etables together with the tomato 
Peeled and diced, a little minced pars- 
ley and just enough grated onion to 
add flavor without being decidedly 





oniony. Onions are of different 
Strength so it is hard to give the 
amount. Tasting is the best policy. 


Moisten with a boiled salad dressing. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste 
and add a scant half teaspoon of cel- 
ery seed, if the flavor is liked. Serve 
in a salad bowl with a dish of either 
leaf or head lettuce. This makes al- 
most a whole meal when served for 
Supner. Hard boiled eggs and pickled 
beets are very good with this salad. 


The disap- | 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Ol’ Mistah Buzzaid Has" 
a Bald Head 





Ol Mistah Buzzard had come up from | 


the south to live in the Green Forest, so 
as to be near his old friend, Unc’ Billy 
(Possum. At first all the little folks of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows had 
been a little bit suspicious of the big black 
bird, and the littlest ones had had a great 
fear, for he looked so much like Redtail 
the Hawk that they thought he must be 
at the very least Redtail’s own cousin. 
When Unc’ Billy Possum heard this, he 
hurried around telling every one that Ol’ 


Mistah Buzzard wouldn’t harm anyone 
for the world. 


Then there was great rejoicing and all | 


the little people hurried over to the tall 
dead tree where Ol’ Mistah Buzzard de- 
lighted to sit, to tell him how glad they 
were he had come to make his home with 
them. Unc’ Billy was on hand to intro- 
duce them, and each one was very polite 
to Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, especially the lit- 
tlest ones who had been most frightened 
when they had first seen him sailing high 
up in the blue, blue sky. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard was just as polite as 
they were, and bowed his wrinkled bald 
head to this one and that one in a very 
grand manner. As usual, Peter Rabbit 
was brimming over with curiosity. He 
could hardly wait to be introduced before 
he began to ask questions. 

“I beg your pardon, Mistah Buzzard, 
but are you very, very old?’’ Peter asked, 
just as soon as he had a chance. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard gave Peter a funny, 
sidewise look and slyly winked at Unc’ 
Billy Possum as he replied: 

“Ah reckon Ah’m right smart old, Brer 
Rabbit. Yes, suh, Ah reckon Ah’m right 
smart old. 
sho’ly might be older. Why do yo’ ask?” 

Peter looked a little bit foolish, just a 
little bit foolish, and he hesitated before 
he replied, in a very low voice: 

“Because I thought that only very old 
people ever have bald heads.” . 

Ol Mistah Buzzard threw back his head 


But Ah might be older; Ah | 





and laughed and laughed and laughed, fit | 


to kill himself. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” 
laughed Ol Mistah Buzzard. 

And because he seemed so tickled, ev- 
erybody else began to laugh, too. Even 
{Peter Rabbit laughed, altho he felt very 
uncomfortable, because it seemed as if 
they were laughing at him. 

“Ah reckon, Brer Rabbit, yo’ all doan 
know much about mah family. Ah reckon 
yo’ all done live so long up here in the 
No’th that yo’ done got to thinking that 
no one who lives anywhere else is of much 


account. Isn’t that so, Brer Rabbit?” said | 
Or Mistah Buzzard, with another sly wink | 


at Unc’ Billy Possum. 


Peter Rabbit looked more confused than | 


ever, but he hastened to tell Ol Mistah 
Buzzard that such a thought had never 
entered his head, and that he held the 
very greatest respect for Ol’ Mistah Buz- 
zard and all his family. Then, his curios- 
ity getting the better of him, he added: 

“But I would like to know how it is 
that you happen to be bald-headed, Mr. 
Buzzard, when none of the other people 
whom I know are.” 

OV Mistah Buzzard grinned good-na- 
turedly and settled himself comfortably 
on a branch of the tall dead tree. 

“It’s quite a story, Brer 
quite a story,” said he. 


Rabbit; it’s 


“Do, please do tell it to us!’”’ cried Peter 


Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and Happy 
Jack Squirrel together. 
Ol Mistah Buzzard looked all around 


the circle of little forest folks and meadow | 


people. 

“Ah don’ want to tire yo’ alls. Ah cer- 
t’nly don’ want to tire yo’ alls and make 
a nuisance of mahself, jes’ when we-all 
are getting so nicely acquainted,” he 
said. 

“You won’t! You won’t! Please do tell 
us how it is you happen to be bald- 
headed!”’ shouted all together. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard scratched his bald 
head gently, very gently. Then, while all 
the little folks crowded closer about the 
foot of the tall dead tree, he cleared his 
throat and began: 

“Once upon a time, long long ago, when 
the world was young, mah gran’daddy a 
thousand times removed wore feathers on 
his haid. Yes, suh, he wore feathers on 
his haid jes’ the same as ol’ King Eagle 
snd Brer Redtail and Brer Falcon and all 
the other birds. He was ve’y proud of the 
feathers on his haid, was Gran’daddy 
Buzzard, but he was still mo’ proud of his 
big, broad wings. He cert’nly was proud 
of those big wings. He used to spend 
most of his time sailing ’round and ’round 
and ’round, ’way up in the sky, an’ jes’ 
minding his own bus’ness.” 

(Concluded next week) 

















The best of cooks are handicapped with 


a poor or 


worn-out range—just as a 


carpenter would be with poor tools. The 
choicest cuts of meats or the best of 
recipes will not make tempting dishes 
if the cooking is improperly or hastily 


cooking is the art of bringing out 


Cooking by the heat of fire—that is, range 
cooking, instead of the direct flame method— 
is the natural way to get the real savor of food. 


done. 

) Truly good 
the natural flavors of meats and various foods. 
Cooking is a gradual process, not a magic 


change; and it cannot be hastened by super- 


heated pressure flames. Juices that give flavor 
are too easily dried out or scorched by quick 


heat. Range cooking is the best—and any wo- 
man can be a better cook with this new range. 
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New design and improved construction 
makes this the finest of cooking appli- 
ances. Made and backed by the maker 
of America’s best cooking equipment for 
over 50 years—and sold by leading hard- 
ware merchants everywhere. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Menus for Threshing Time 


HE time-honored custom of stretch- 
ing out the dining-room table and 
loading it to capacity is not always 
hardest on the cooks, as many a 
thresherman will admit who has liter- 
ally “played out” because an indulgent 
hostess fed him many times more than 
was good for him. It’s the combina- 
tion of hard work, hot weather and 
heavy food that does it. But no regu- 
lar fellow is going to admit, at least 
not res‘ily, that he can’t stomach it 
all, for that would be an admission of 
weakness. Furthermore, it would be 
counted as a serious offense against 
the sacred reputation that all thresh- 
ermen specialize in food consumption. 
Many of them will tell you, tho, that 
they always consider themselves lucky 
if they get thru the season without 
getting sick. 

Therefore, having in mind only the 
well-being of him who labors in the 
fields in the heat, forgetting for the 
time being the women who must rise 
early and work late and frizzle them- 
selves in the superheated atmosphere 
around the kitchen stove in order to 
concoct those dinners that make a ban- 
quet in town look like a handout of a 
sandwich and a cup of coffee by com- 
parison, I recommend the group of 
menus below. I don’t expect that 
many women who read them will take 
the dinners seriously enough to adopt 
the exact pattern of them. I can hear 
some of them saying that they’ve 
cooked many more meals for threshers 
than the person who wrote this article, 
and therein they will be right. But 
I’m just as sure as I can be that there 
is a wonderful opportunity in every 
community for some good woman to 
make a nume for herself among the 
threshing gertry by using one of these 
limited menus and having everything 
on it cooked to the perfection that a 
good cook knows and recogaizes. 

And a further suggestion before giv- 
ing the menus is to serve cold tea 
with lemon juice in it, one large lemon 
to the quart of tea which has been 
properly .diluted. It is an excellent 
drink for cutting that dry feeling in 
the throat. This will supylement 
rather then take the blacd of, coffee 
as the lattcr 18 Gy a age owes, part of a 
mest te mcat sion va ang butter 
are taken {gr era iff s agd re not ap- 
eer of t men&d as listed. 


Mekt 5 0 
Shatner salen (with cheese) 


Your 
Cabbagd salad 
Fruit gelatin 
{ Coffee 


g turnips (buttered) 
Pickles Jam 
Chocolate cake 





Pot roast of beef Mashed potatoes 
Summer squash (baked or steamed) 
Sliced tomatoes 
Pickled beets Fresh blackberry jam 
Apple pie Cheese Coffee 


Fried chicken ‘(with cream gravy) 
Mashed potatoes Carrots and peas 
Cold slaw Strawberry jam 
Blackberry pie Coffee 


Roast beef 
Boiled potatoes Brown gravy 
Corn pudding 
Fresh vegetable salad (tomatoes, cab- 
bage, cucumbers, sweet peppers, 
with boiled salad dressing) 
Jam or jelly 


Cocoanut custard pie Coffee 


Chicken fricassee 
(Use cockerels or old hens for this) 
Mashed potatoes Cream gravy 
Succotash Sliced tomatoes 
Cucumber pickles Jelly 
Watermelon Coffee 


Pork roast 
Browned potatoes (boiled and browned 
whole) 
Apple sauce 
Corn on the cob 
Lettuce salad (use head lettuce with 
cucumbers, tomatoes, boiled 
dressing) 
Freshed sliced peaches 
White cake Coffee 


Gravy 


Swiss steak 
(See directions below) 
Scalloped corn Creamed potatoes 
Cabbage salad 
Beet pickles Peach preserves 
Lemon pie Coffee 


Use round steak for this and have 
it cut at least an inch thick. Flour 
well, pounding in the flour, and fry in 
a skillet on top of the stove until 
browned well. Then turn the pieces 
into dripping pans and cover with 
finely chopped onions, carrots and 
with peas and then turn in enough 
canned tomatoes to cover. Bake until 
tender, which will take about two and 
one-half hours. 


Patchwork Thots 


\ HETHER or not woman's hair is 

still rated as a crowning glory, it 
continues to be a popular subject for 
conversation whenever women get to- 
gether and not many themes are 
sweeter music to a woman’s ears than 
“What lovely hair you have, so soft 
and fine”, or “How do you manage to 
keep your hair so lovely all the time? 
Is your wave natural?” 

I ventured several of these time- 
worn but ever popular ones on a new 
acquaintance the other day and I’m 
glad now that I did for it served a big 
yersonal problem in the care of hair 
for me. She did have truly lovely 
hair of an auburn tint and naturally 
wavy and for my compliments, or 
rather, I suspect, because she is a 
good gossipy sort who doesn’t mind 
passing along a beauty secret occas- 
ionally, the which has been bought 
and paid for highly, she told me how 
a French hairdresser in her home 
town on the west coast has been car- 
ing for her hair for the past eight 
years. The care consisted in a dry 
shampoo with corn meal, rubbing it 
into the hair and_= scalp thorgly 
and then brushing it out, an approved 
French method, and a water shampoo 
only once a year. I recall now, having 
tried it out for myself and finding 
that it works like a charm, that my 
mother always used to clean fur 
pieces with corn meal. It is certainly 
an easy method and I am advised it 
is especially good for cases of oily 
hair. 


























Passing a vacant lot the other eve- 
ning, I noticed a great many cockle- 
burs in bloom with their bristly little 
flowers that are lavender and white 
tufted on top. I suddenly remembered 
the ancient art of rug-making as 
learned by ever so many country 
school children on the way home from 
school. We heard a great deal at home 
about the evil ways of the cocklebur 
and we knew farmers as a class to be 
either good or bad by whether or not 
they allowed this noxious weed to 
grow and go to seed in their fields. 
It was absolutely against home rules 
to bring the burs onto the place. Nev- 
ertheless, we usually had several sets 
of rugs for the dolls’ playhouse made 
by my sister and me by the simple 
method of sticking the burs together. 
The possibilities for color were green, 
in the burs not yet blossomed out, and 


lavender and: white and the burs could 
be stuck together “side by each” to 
make all sorts of floral designs and 
conventional patterns. 

Obnoxious weeds tho they are, I 
can’t help wishing that a few of them 
will continue to persist in the interest 
of child play and invention. 


Here’s a “thought” for the month 
from the poet, Whittier: 


“Heavy with sunshine droops the 
goldenrod, 
And the red pennons of the cardi- 
nal flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright 
staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the 
wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from 
the south, 
Unfelt: 
Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers—gray 
heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy 
mignonette— 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus 
lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace.” 
J. W. 





Plain and Fancy Pickles 

WEET cucumber pickles hold first 

place in the affections of most peo- 
ple. Small sized cucumbers should be 
used and they should be freshly picked, 
if possible. Wash them quite thoroly 
and wipe each one with a cloth. Then 
place them in a gallon jar and cover 
with a boiling hot brine made in the 
proportion of three-fourths of a cup of 
salt to the gallon of water. Add about 
a third of a cup of vinegar to overcome 
any alkalinity that may be in hard 
water. Cover closely and weight down 
with a plate so that all of the cucum- 
bers are submerged. 

Let them stand in the brine for 
twenty-four hours and then remove 
and rinse thoroly using several rins- 
ings of cold water. For each peck of 
pickles, use three quarts of vinegar, 
three tablespoons each of whole cloves, 
white mustard seed and allspice, and 
three sticks of cinnamon broken into 
small bits. Add one cup of sugar and 
a little black pepper. The vinegar is 
scalded with the spices for three suc- 
ceeding mornings. Then the pickles 
are allowed to stand for three morn- 
ings and then are scalded for three 
more times, on succeeding days. They 
are then ready for canning in jars. A 
tiny chip of alum placed in the jar 
will help to maintain the crispness. 

Chow-Chow—This requires, for one 
batch, four quarts of green tomatoes, 
one medium-size cabbage, six large on- 
ions, two large stalks of celery, twelve 
medium-sized cucumbers. Chop the 
vegetables together in a large wooden 
chopping bowl and lay in a preserving 
kettle with salt sprinkled lightly be- 
tween the layers. Allow to stand over 
night, when the brine is drained off 
and the chow mixture covered with 
vinegar and water in equal parts and 
allowed to stand for another twelve 
hours. This is again drained and cov- 
ered with three quarts of scalding hot 
vinegar in which has been boiled four 
cups of white sugar, one ounce of 
white mustard seed, one cup of horse- 
radish (less if it is very strong), one 
tablespoon each of black pepper and 
cinnamon. Let stand over night and 
in the morning add one cup of salad 
oil and nearly an ounce of ground mus- 
tard. Mix thoroly and put into jars. 

Pickled Onions—Use the small white 
onions, removing the root ends and 
outer skins and washing thoroly. Cov- 
er with a brine, allowing three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of salt to one quart of 


boiling water. Let stand for twenty- 
four hours. Pour off this brine and 
discard, covering with a new brine 
made just half as strong. Boil with 
the onions two or three minutes and 
then drain. Pack the onions in jars 
with small strips of red pepper, a few 
cloves and bits of whole mace. Fill 
the jars with scalding vinegar, not too 
strong, in which has been boiled half 
a cup of sugar to every two quarts of 
vinegar. Seal while hot. 


Favorite Mustard Pickles—These re. 
quire two quarts of medium-sized on- 
ions, four dozen full-grown cucumbers 
and eight bunches of celery. Cut the 
cucumbers intc inch squares, or seg- 
ments oi about that size, and put into 
salt water for twenty-four hours. 
Drain, cut celery into small pieces, 
and mix all together with four pounds 
of granulated sugar, two ounces of 
mixed spices and one ounce of small 
red peppers. Place in jars, leaving 
room to pour mustard sauce over. For 
this scald two quarts of the best vin- 
egar, add two scant cups of ground 
mustard and one and one-half cups of 
flour mixed smooth with cold vinegar, 
and let it boil three minutes. Mix 
with enough cold vinegar to cover all 
of the pickles. 


Green Tomato Pickle—Cut a thin 
slice from each end of a peck of green 
tomatoes, then slice them thin and 
place in layers in a large crock, sprin- 
kling a cup of salt all together between 
the layers. Let stand over night. 
Quite a quantity of liquor will have ac- 
cumulated in the morning and this is 
drained off and thrown away. Then 
cover the slices with vinegar and wa- 
ter—equal parts of vinegar and wa- 
ter, and simmer gently on the stove for 
fifteen minutes. At the end of this 
time the tomatoes are put into a colan- 
der to drain, and the liquid is again 
discarded. Meanwhile make a dress- 
ing of a gallon of good vinegar, two 
pounds of light brown sugar, three 
small red pepper pods cut in strips, 
two tablespoons of white mustard seed, 
a generous handful of stick cinnamon 
broken into small strips, a tablespoon 
each of whole cloves and mace. Tie 
the spices up in a little muslin bag, for 
they are to be taken out when the 
pickle is finished. Cook the dressing 
for ten minutes and then add the toma- 
toes and simmer for half an hour, rey 
moving the bag of spices at the end of 
this time. Fill the pickles into quart 
jars while hot, covering with the hot 
liquid. 

Spiced Peaches-——-This requires fif- 
teen or sixteen medium-sized cling- 
stone peaches, four cups of sugar, three 
pints of vinegar and one tablespoon 
each of whole cloves and allspice and 
two or three cinnamon sticks broken 
up. Tie the spices in a bag and boil 
up with the vinegar for five minutes. 
If the vinegar is quite tart it should be 
diluted with a little water. The 
peaches are peeled and dropped into 
the hot syrup and cooked for ten min- 
utes. They should not be canned up 
immediately but allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours, when they are 
packed cold into sterilized jars and 
sealed. 

Picalilli—This requires eighteen 
green tomatoes, four large cucumbers, 
one fairly large head of cabbage, ten 
medium-sized onions, three green sweet 
peppers and red sweet peppers. These 
are all sliced and allowed to stand in 
salt water over night. A scant cupful 
of salt is used for this amount. In the 
morning drain and chop in a big 
wooden bow! until fairly fine. Mean- 
while make up a dressing of two quarts 
of vinegar and three cups of light 
brown sugar and cooking in this a 
spice bag containing a tablespoon each 
of cloves, stick cinnamon, white mus- 
tard seed and allspice. Boil gently 
one hour and pack in jars and seal, 
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Adventures of the Brown Family 
Hal Investigates the Brass Box 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


ED by Jack Miller, Father Brown | 
¥ and Hal entered the mysterious 
cave, presumably the home of Black 
Neb, who had disappeared from the 
House of the Lone Oak after Captain 
Pettibone’s death. The occupants had 
disappeared but in the cave was a 
brass bound box which Hal proceeded 
to investigate. A great padlock snap- 
ped upon a hasp held the box tight 
closed. Standing 
and Hal seizing 
pound at the lock. 

“Hold on, son,” cautioned Father 
Brown as he caught Hal’s arm. “This 
isn’t our property. You may get into 
trouble if you open that box.” 

“Trouble be hanged!” cried Hal as 


nearby was a hatchet | 
it began savagely to , 


again he began to pound at the stub- | 


born lock. “There’s no doubt in my 
mind that this is the chest of gold 
which was left at Lone Oak Farm and 
the old captain’s will gives it to the 
finder. I’m going to find out what’s 
inside.” 

Smash went the lock and with trem- 
bling fingers Hal Seized the hasp and 
threw back the lid. An exclamation 
of bitter disappointment broke from 
Hal’s lips as he peered within. The 
box was empty. Not even a scrap of 
paper was to be seen. 


\| 


| \ / 


| 


| 


need. He won’t tell us a thing. He 
put us off yesterday and took time to 
warn his friends. He says he’s thru 
with me; I’m thru with him. If ever 
Jack Miller comes on our farm I'll or- 
der him off if you don’t.” Plunging 
down the slope, his young face set in 
grim lines, Hal followed by his father 
took up the road for home. Miller’s 
car was gone when they reached the 
road. In silence Hal and his father 
drove home, each busy with his own 
thoughts, to find Mrs. Fernandez at 
the House of the Lone Oak. 

“The old Captain, eh. Did you find 
heem? Tell me queek for I must 
know.” The dark eyes of Mrs. Fer- 
nandez were flashing with excitement. 

“Yes,” chimed in Juanita, coming 
close to Hal, her eyes, too, alight with 
interest. “Tell us what you found in 
the place where Little Joe was kept.” 


ee answered Hal shortly 
to both inquiries and then as 
Juanita uttered a cry of disappoint- 
ment Hal added, “at least there was 
nobody there. Jack Miller had warned 
’em to get away.” 

“How can you say that, Hal?” de- 
manded Beth sharply. “Jack showed 
his good faith by taking you to the 
cave. What I want to know, Mrs. 












We 


% Ne, / iy f 


Mrs. Fernandez, strange Spanish neighbor of the Brown Family, shows undue 
interest in the quest for the missing gold. i 


Thruout all the exciting episodes of 
the day Henry Brown had maintained 
his calm. The man 
keyed to a frenzy of excitement while 
watching a thrilling horse race had re- 
fused to heileve in the possibility of 
hidden treasure. But now Hal’s fath- 
er caught his breath hard., “By 
George,” said Father Brown, “I do 
believe this old chest is the real thing 
and that it had something in it when 
it was brought here. Certainly they 
wouldn’t have brought a heavy box 
like that here for nothing.” 

“Of course it’s the real thing,” cried 
Hal, “and whoever brought the chest 
here took the gold away. And it’s all 
Jack Miller’s fault,” coneluded Hal 
bitterly. 
that we were coming we’d have caught 
them with the goods. Well, dad, let’s 
set on home. There’s no use crying 
over spilled milk. We'll get that gold 
yet. 


” 


a) EVER mind, son,” comforted 

Father Brown. “We have our 
home and our health and Little Joe’s 
safety means far more to us than any 
treasure. I wouldn’t judge Jack too 
harshly. You have no proof that he 


who could be | 


Fernandez,” 
to their visitor, “is just what interest 
you have in knowing whether Captain 


| Pettibone is dead or alive?” 


“If he hadn’t warned them | 


has lied to you or that he has done | 


anything to harm us.” 
“No proof?” demanded Hal. 
like to know how much proof you 


“I'd | 





“Me? Oh, nothing,’ fluttered the 
Spanish woman waving her hands 
deprecatingly. “The Captain was an 
old neighbor. If he ees alive we want 
to know.” 

“But you said something about get- 
ting money if he was alive,” probed 
Beth. “How can you explain that?” 

The Spanish woman fanned herself 
nervously while it seemed to Beth-that 
Juanita flashed a glance of warning, 
then carefully choosing her words 
Mrs. Fernandez began to speak: “You 
see it ees thisa way,” began the dark 
woman,“ the old Captain he not al- 
ways have money. My husband he 
work for heem. The old Captain and 
that Black Neb they need something 
to eat and Jose let them have money 
to buy food. Wasn’t it thataway, 
Juanita?” But Juanita, head drooped, 
refused either to affirm or deny. It 
all seemed very unconvincing to Beth 
and there was triumph in her glance 
at Hal. Did the Fernandez’s hold the 
mystery key? 





SUCH IS ART 
Visitor: “Did you finish that picture of 
‘Perfect Health’ you were doing?” 
Artist: No, the model’s been ill for the 
past six weeks.” 


| 








continued Beth, turning | 








| for its development. 


Making Silo Walls Air Tight 


Silage cannot be expected to keep 
properly where the silo walls are not 
air tight. Usually the most satisfac- 
tory remedy for air leakage is to coat 
the inside of the silo with one or two 
coats of asphalt or paraffin melted 
and applied hot when the silo walls 
are dry and warm. Or the material 
may be thinned with gasoline and ap- 
plied in this way. Asphalt or asphalt 
paint can usually be secured through 
any dealer in building supplies, while 
the paraffin can usually be secured 





through gasoline filling stations, gro- 
cery or hardware stores, and so on. 
While it is possible to apply the hot 
treatment a few feet at a time as the 


silo is being filled, the walls soon be- 
come wet and the results are not so 
satisfactory. 

It is @ simple matter to swing a 
small platform with ropes from the 
top and if put on dry walls the coating 
will last much better. No paint con- 
taining any lead preparation should be 
used on the inside of a silo because 
of the danger of lead poisoning the 
cows. If concrete or concrete stave 
silos are badly scaled or with large 
cracks, they should be given a coating 
of cement plaster to smooth the sur- 
face and stop the large cracks. Bad 
cracks in wood stave silos may need 
filling with stiff roofing cement be- 
fore the asphalt coating is applied.— 


| 1. W. D. 














Our Fashion Department 








































































































TREMENDOUSLY SMART 


smart model, and one 
which may be appropriately worn for 
many occasions, is seen in Design No. 
3042. Two jabots in cascading effect at 
left side, the new square neckline, and 
the simple manner in which it is made, 
are conspicuous features. Printed silk 
crepe, flamingo red chiffon, printed geor- 
gette crepe, Queen blue crepe, Roman 
and navy blue flat silk crepe are lovely 
Pattern can be had 
in sizes, 16 and 18 years; 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. For the 36- 
inch size it requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch _contrast- 
ing is sufficient to make it. Price 10c. 
Our patterns are made by the _ leading 
fashion designers of New York City and 
are guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


An unusually 


You simply must have a copy of our 
Fall Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many things for you to miss. 


| send 10 





All the new fall and early winter styles 
of course, and then there are pages of 
novelties, such as costume outfits for the 
rhasquerade party, etc. 

Articles about health and beauty and 
reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needlework, special lin- 
gerie, etc., etc., 

While you have the matter in hand, 
cents for your copy now to 
Fashion Dept. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their expertence to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Tenants’ Chickens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Gentlemen: Some time ago you 
printed several letters from tenants 
who were not willing to enter a share 
agreement with the land owner in the 
poultry part of the farm produce. 

It is not my purpose or intention to 
reopen the subject which was dis- 
cussed so thoroughly, from the ten- 
ants’ viewpoint, last spring. I couldn’t 
help noticing a feeling which seemed 
to be general that the land owner 
should furnish buildings and half the 
feed for an 
any return. The poultry industry 
stands sixth or seventh in the prod- 
uets of the American farmer. I for 
one can see no reason why the man 
who pays interest on the invested 
capital, taxes (which are impossible 
to hide or evade as could be done if 
the money was in securities), upkeep 
and all other expenses connected with 
a farm, should give this part of the 
produce of the land for nothing any 
more than he should allow the tenant 
ten acres of corn rent free. 

For the past two years we have 
had an interest with the people on 
the farm in the poultry and have now 
entered an agreement with a different 
man for next year. The year of 1924 
we operated the place with hired help; 
the family was large, but had abso- 
lutely no capital to invest. We fur- 
nished the flock feed and asked two- 
thirds of the eggs and increase allow- 
ing them one-third for their labor. 
The results were fairly satisfactory, 
so this year (1925) we kept the same 
family, making this change, they kept 
their share in pullets making it pos- 
sible for them to furnish half the 
flock. We continued to furnish all 
the feed and money expense, dividing 
eggs and increase equally. As nearly 
all the feed was raised on the place 
we have no accurate record of cost 
and return, but feel that it has been 
a fair and equitable arrangement. The 
backward spring and heavy losses in 
the early chicks cut the revenue, still 
we feel that we got a fair return. 
We are very certain that the people 
on the place have been well paid for 
their time. Our flock has been small. 
We thought it wise to keep it so dur- 
ing the experimental stage. The tenant 
will leave this year with a flock of 
50 hens and will have had more eggs 
than they need for two years in addi- 
tion to a considerable number of frys 
and some to sell with no investment 
beyond their time which otherwise 
would have been unproductive. 

Next year we will change and rent 
the place on a share basis throughout, 
we agreed on everything until poultry 
was mentioned. We took the stand 
that we must have an interest in the 
poultry or set a low limit on the flock 
and the number raised. We wanted 
to be fair. Having lived on a farm 
we realize that half the feed will be- 
long to the tenant and that the labor 
is an item to be considered. We finally 
agreed that each should furnish half 
the flock, to share equally in all ex- 
pense such as feed, day old chicks and 
remedies. The eggs and increase to 


be divided one-third to the land owner 


and two-thirds to the tenant. 

You may do as you like about print- 
ing this. All I ask is that if it finds 
its way to the public that your copy 
cutter leave my meaning as is. I 
would, however, like to have your 
good paper discuss some time a ques- 
tion along this line: “Does the land- 
owner have any rights or 
in the wild berries 
grow on his land?” , 

We have some rough land which 
has considerable brush, largely hazel 
nuts, blackberries, gooseberries and 
wild plums. Starting with the goose- 


and fruits that 


unlimited flock without | 














interests 
' 


berries in early June and continuing 
until the nuts are gathered in October 
we never know whether our gates are 
open or shut. We tried padlocks once 
only to find the fence broken down 
beside the gate. As the tfespassers 
sometimes shut the gates we left the 
locks off. There is an apple orchard 
in one corner of this brush pasture 
with ten or fifteen apple trees. We 
got all the apples once in the past 
five years and about one-third another 
time. The other years we have gotten 
from one sack to nothing. Now we 
don’t like to be unreasonable, but 
somehow it seems to us that at least 
the apples should belong to us. We 
happen to live in town about 20 miles 
from the farm and know somewhat of 
the city folks’ feeling when they get 
loose in the country, but still we can’t 
see why part of the fruit shouldn’t be 
ours. We would enjoy seeing this 
question discussed thru your columns. 
Illinois. J. M. B. 


Chicken Calling 


The chicken callers are competing 
for attention with the hog callers at 
fairs and picnics this summer. Here 
is one of the early season winners, 

















Mrs. F. B. Mitchell, of Round Lake, 
Minn. 


ers’ picnic at Worthington. 





Overproduction in Poultry 
Products 


“In my opinion one of the biggest 
problems the co-operatives are fac- 
ing,” said Mr. Cowden, secretary of 
the Missouri Farmers’ association, in 
a talk before the American Institute 
of Co-operation, “is that of over 
duction. 
tent are responsible for this condition 
by having made poultry farming more 
profitable and we must accept our 
share of the responsibility. In the 
past few years poultrymen have re- 
ceived a great deal of outside en- 
couragement as nearly everyone has 
been proclaiming the bonanza advan- 
tages of poultry farming. 
there has been a regular flux of peo- 
ple into the industry. These ‘mush- 
room’ farmers have made things ex- 
tremely difficult for the farmers and 


| the industry in general. 


“Our problem as co-operatives is 
to keep the small producer out of the 
losing class and help him to operate 
at a profit, so that he will not slip 
over into the ‘submarginal’ group. 
However, no sudden 
overtaken the poultrymen, but certain 


economic forces have been at work | 


and only in the last few months have 
poultrymen realized that a saturated 
market was facing them.” 

The over production was traced by 











She won the county champion- | 
ship at the Nobles county, Minn., farm- 








As a result | 


crisis has yet | 





1 Eat 
INTERNATIONAL 


—<—— 


I Eat 


INTERNATIONAL 


SUGARED HOG FEED 


For Better Pork 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


INTERNATIONAL Sugar Feed Com- 
pany is broadcasting hog profit programs 
over the following stations every week day 
noon between 12 and 12:45. Tunein! 

Council! Bluffs 
KTNT Muscatine 
KFAB Lincoln 
KSO 


Clarinda 
KWUC Le Mars 


Rem 


An International 
Animal on a feed sack means 
that the feed is International 
Sugared Feed, always made of 
pure 
produce the most pork, milk, 
eggs or beef for the least possi- 
ble cost. 

We guarantee better feeding 





Talking 


ingredients balanced to 


results for hogs, dairy cows, 
cattle and poultry. 


Ask your feed dealer or the Inter- 


national Man who will call upon you. 


INTERNATIONAL Sugar Feed Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Mr. Cowan to the past mild winter, im- 
proved methods of housing and caring 
for poultry, the baby hatcheries, more 
productive flocks and more people in 
the business. He suggested a national 
advertising campaign to extend dis- 
tribution of poultry products. Point- 
ing out that fourteen per cent of all 
meals served in the United States are 


| served in public dining places, he de- 


clared that the retailer must change 
his appeal from the housewife and 
make it direct to restaurants and ho- 
tels. 

“About a year ago the tariff was 


eggs,” said Mr. Cowden. “That tariff 


is still too low to be effective and it | 
| would seem that legislation offers one 
The co-operatives to an ex- | 


of the avenues for curbing our im- 
ports of eggs and poultry.” 

Mr. Cowden told the assembly of 
the methods employed by his own or- 
ganization in marketing eggs and 
poultry, whose sales value in 1926 to- 
taled $9,473,016.28. This revenue was 
derived from 1,528 carloads of eggs 
and 15,916,501 pounds of poultry, re- 
quiring 936 cars for transportation to 
market. Membership in the associa- 
tion numbers of 10,000 Missouri farm- 
ers. 

D. C. Rogers, supervisor of the state 
federal egg inspection service, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., told the institute of the 
benefits to be derived from the work 
which is being done by state and fed- 
eral agencies in inspection of Missouri 
made eggs according to the United 
States standards for eggs. 

His figures and facts showed that 
inspectors can secure as accurate and 
uniform results in the inspection of 
eggs as in the inspection of potatoes, 
grain or cotton. 

“Not only do the egg candlers per- 








form more accurate and more uni- 
form service than formerly,” he stat- 
ed, “but a given grade of eggs from 
one plant runs practically the same 
in quality as the same grade in an- 
other plant 100 miles away, a condi- 
tion which formerly did not exist even 
among eggs of a certain grade packed 
in one plant from day to day. 
“Missouri, Iowa and Illinois, and 
other heavy egg producing states 


| would by means of the federal inspec- 
| tion service 
| would increase the market value of 
| their egg shipments at least 5 cents 
increased to help keep out Chinese | 


receive benefits that 


per dozen.” 





The Fall Show As a Buyer’s 
Market 


The pull of the fall show for poul- 
try fanciers is that an exhibit there 
is followed by sales. Buyers like to 
see the stock they are considering for 
their breeding pens. There is defi- 
nite advantage im buying breeding 
stock early and getting them accli- 
mated before the breeding season, 
which now opens several weeks earli- 
er than it used to, and buyers recog- 
nize this by their patronage of ex- 


hibitors. 


Buyers will be advantaged by exam- 
ining fowls and their get as well as 
chick classes. First prizes go for qual- 
ity, but size and maturity count in 
the fall shows as quality. Only occa- 
sionally is a first-class prize bird at an 
early fall show a consistent winner. 
Frequently, too, the exhibitor who 
buys new blood gets it in time to 
show. It is well to know whether the 
stock is the owner’s breeding as well 
as the owner’s breed.—H. W. A. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited pay sconce their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered, 


x 








Gradual Increase in Consumption | 


of Dairy Products 


The public in the United States 
gradually shows an increased appreci- 
ation of dairy products as a basic part 
of their food. Undoubtedly part of 
increase has been due to the 
continued educational program that 
has been put on by dairy interests. 
Part of it is undoubtedly due to im- 
provement in quality of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The following table shows the gen- 





eral increase in the use of dairy prod- | 


ucts during the period of 1917-1925: 


Cond., 

But- Evap. Ice 

Milk, ter, Ch’se, Milk, Cr’m, 

Years Gals. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Gals. 

VOLT iscecxi 42.4 14.6 2.89 10.49 2.07 

1918........43.0 14.0 3.00 12.50 2.14 
1919........43.0 14.8 3.50 12.30 2.49 | 

1920........43.0 14.7 3.50 10.17 2.46 

1921........49.0 16.1 3.50 11.49 2.28 

1922.......-50.0 16.5 3.70 12.69 2.43 

1923....05000- 17.0 3.90 13.25 2.68 

1924.......54.75 17.25 4.20 14.00 2.50 

1925........54.75 17.04 4.26 14.87 2.80 


Besides the succulent feed the ani- 
mals received, in proportion to milk 
produced, varying quantities of the 
following grain mixture: 100 pounds 
each of hominy feed, bran, and oats, 
and fifty pounds each of cottonseed 
meal and linseed oil meal. In addi- 
tion they were given all the alfalfa 
hay they would readily consume. The 
cows were divided into groups of four 
each, and interchanged at intervals of 
four days. 

Dried beet pulp soaked and fed wet 
one hour before milking in quantities 
up to thirty pounds produced but a 
slightly abnormal flavor and odor in 
the milk. The same ration immediate- 
ly after milking had no effect on its 
flavor or odor. Similar results fol- 
lowed the feeding of a like quantity 
of green oats and peas one hour before 
and after milking. Both kale and 
rape fed in similar quantities one 


| hour prior to milking produced a de- 


A wonderful opportunity exists for | 


the dairy interests of the country to 
use more advertising. 
every food product receives more dis- 
play advertising than dairy products. 
None receives so much free publicity 
both in papers and by word of mouth. 
There is also an opportunity to further 
increase consumption by improvement 
of quality. People like good things. 
Nothing tastes better than high class 
dairy products. 





Feed Conditions Affect Dairy 
Production 


Dairy production and dairy 
are often affected by 
Last year the drought conditions of 
the spring meant a short grass crop. 
This was so pronounced in some sec- 
tions that the total production of but- 
ter which went into storage was great- 
ly curtailed. This meant higher prices 
for butter last winter than would have 
otherwise been the case. 

Conditions during the past spring 
have been favorable for heavy produc- 
tion. If similar conditions continue 
throughout the summer it will proba- 
bly mean more butter going into stor- 
age than normal and a lower price. 
If dry weather occurs through the 
summer, conditions should 
similar to last year as storage sup- 
plies were exhausted last spring. 

Corn plantng has been greatly de- 
layed this spring. This is quite likely 
to cause more late corn than usual. 


prices 


remain | 


Practically | 


crop conditions. | 





by the dairyman who is equipped with | 


a silo. 
cattle often form one of the best meth- 
ods of marketing soft corn, even 
though prices on good corn may be 
higher than usual. 





Effect of Succulent Feeds on 
Flavor and Odor of Milk 


To determine whether dried beet 
pulp, green oats and peas, pumpkins, 
carrots, sugar beets, rape, soybeans 
and kale when fed fo dairy cows im- 
part undesirable flavors and odors to 
the milk, and to ascertain the best 
methods of feeding such crops and 
handiing the milk, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has con- 
ducted feeding tests at its experiment 
farm at Beltsville, Md. 

The cows selected for the investiga- 
tions were giving milk relatively free 
from abnormal flavors and odors when 
fed a basic hay and grain ration, and 


Under such conditions dairy | 


| 


cidedly abnormal flavor and odor in 
the milk, but had a negligible effect 
when fed afterward. Soybeans fed 
one hour before milking tended to im- 
prove the flavor and odor of the milk. 
Further details of the experiments 
are given in Technical Bulletin 
9-T, “Effect of Some Succulent Feeds 
on the Flavor and Odor of Milk,” a 
copy of which may be obtained free 
upon request to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Unprofitable Immigrants 


Every year there are a number of 
so-called dairy cows shipped into the 
state. Many of these cows are ex- 
cellent, but too large a proportion 
should be labeled as culls. Unforu- 
nately, most of the culls land in the 
hands of people who are inexperienced 
with dairying and they judge the dairy 
business from the standard set by 
these scrub cows. If these cows went 
into herds that were being tested by 
cow testing associations they would 
soon be culled out. 

These unprofitable cows which are 
shipped into the state on account of 
increased interest in dairying do a 
great deal more harm than good to 
the dairy business. They emphasize 
the fact that the surest method of 
obtaining a good herd is to use a good 
dairy sire that will improve the av- 
erage ability of the herd. The breed- 
ing of improved replacement stock at 
home is a slower method of getting 
into the dairy business, but it gives 
better results in the long run. 

Often the purchase of a few good 
foundation cows is a good investment. 
However, there are scrub dairy cows 
the same as scrub beef cows. It is 


: ll th bility of a dair 
Such corn can be used satisfactorily | harder to te o aoe y 


cow than almost any other type of 
stock. If animals of known ability 
and breeding can be purchased they 
are usually cheaper in the end even 
though they cost more in the begin- 
ning. 





Milk Consumption Increases 


The per capita consumption of milk 
and cream continued to increase in the 
United States during the past year, ac- 
cording to figures that have been re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. The total consumption for 
1926 was placed at 55.3 gallons as com- 
pared to 54.75 gallons in 1925. 

The total consumption of milk and 
cream for the past year was placed 
at 56,417,000,000 pounds. Practically 


| all of the large cities show an increase. | 


| Many of the larger dealers report an 


| 


varied in stage of lactation from those | 


fresh to those nearing end of lactation 
period, 


increase of as high as 8 per cent. The 
estimate shows that the consumption 
of milk and cream on farms was 1.47 
pints while the city consumption was 
.967 pints during the past year. The 
daily per capita consumption in cities 
in 1925 was .951 pints. 








No. | 













| what Feature 

of the De Laval 

Milker Do You 
Like Best ? 


HIS question was asked 
of a large group of De 
Laval users and 1844 

replied. Their answers show 
that the De Laval Milker is 
liked for many reasons; that 
it is not a one-feature milker 
but combines all the elements 
necessary for better milking, 
saving time, producing clean 
milk, simplicity and reliability 
of operation, to the best ad- 
vantage. The answers can be 
grouped as follows: 


Better, faster and cleaner milking. 
* 


* * 
Pleasing to the cows and operates 
without injury. 
* kK «x 
Saving in time and labor. 
* * * 
Elimination of drudgery and great- 
er pleasure in dairying. 
* e * 
Simplicity and ease of operation. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





The De Laval Separator Company 
CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


— 


Ease of washing and production 
of clean milk. 
* * #& 
Fool-proof construction. 


* * * 


Uniformity of pulsations, 
* * * 


Simple pulsator with only one 
moving part. 
ok * * 
Alternate action milks fast and 
clean. 
* * 
Simple and efficient teat-cup de- 
sign and construction. ~ 


* *” * 
Reliability and durability of con- 
struction, . P 


Ability to keep individual records. 
* * * 


Vacuum control prevents injury 
to the cows. 
x * * 


lso-Pump efficient in design, 
reliable and durable. 


* * * 


Service from Agents and Company. 
* * * 


You, too, will like a De Laval 
Milker, and for the same rea- 
sons. Sold on such éasy terms 
that you can use them while 
they pay for themselves. See 
your De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 











Complete 
Vaccinating 
1 Outfit 


$8 Set Syringes FREE 


WE will send free one 35 cc and one 

10 cc Viking Serum Syringe, with 
two needles with every first order for 
3,000 cc’s or more of Peters Hog Se- 
rum (enough to vaccinate 85 to 100 





pigs). Also full instructions for ad- 
ministering. Only one set to a cus- 
tomer. We make this liberal offer 
to get 100 new users of P 
SERUM and to show how easy any 
hog raiser can vaccinate his own 
hogs and pigs. 


Vaccinate Every Spring Pig NOW! 

28 to 40-lb. pigs, 30 ce’s serum, 1 ce Virus 

40 to 90-lb. pigs, 35 ce’s serum, 2 ce’s Virus 
Serum and Virus lic per ce. 


Send order with check for $ 50 
and we will ship 3,000 cc’s 3 —_ 
of Serum and 150 cc’s of 

Virus, and set of Syringes, at once. 
Get your neighbors to club with you. 
Peters Serum is government tested. 


We were the first serum company in 
the world. You can send check or 


money order, or sent C.O. D. Offer 
limited to 
QUICKLY. 
PETERS HOG SERUM COMPANY, 
101 Steck Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


100 sets, so ORDER 

















KALO 
SILOS 


UILD a silo this summer 
with Kalo, Vitrified 
i? Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo bullt silos distingul-+h 
afarm. They are as nesr 
perfect as it is possible to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kale shale and are 
snuurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 

Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks. and their 
many uses in farm 
building. Our and 
eatimat ng department 
is at your service. Ah... 

ted 

FREE on 
Ways eee 











A 
A postal 


KALO BRICK a> TILE Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 


















































= Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREEZE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinols 
Plant: Buffalo. iowa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















| DYerry EXryr i Bath) (= 
Process Drain Tile 


Are The Best 













Write for 
King’s Book 
“Tile Drutnage”™’ 
It’s FREE 









Sold by Your Local Dealer 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
| 124 Denison Bldg. 


Mason City, Ia 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 138 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base ‘it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, eggs, hides and copper are decid- 
edly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other products 
is due to overproduction. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





Percentage 
presentprice 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 





a" 


fFisher’s index number 


CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 


HOGS—At Chicag 


Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
Pigs 


Sows 




















SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs _ BOSS, 








FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
135 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.05 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $8.56 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 23, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 99 per cent, grain 94 
mer cent, livestock 90 per cent, lumber 
105 per cent, ore 95 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
2914c, week before 40%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 2444c, week before 
23%¢c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
19¢c: fat hens, last week 22%4c, week be- 
fore 19%4c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.6114. These bonds are par at 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











| 


Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








~ WOOL AND HIDES 
Quart: r blood wool, at Boston] 13! 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 137 


GRAIN 








At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white ... 
Wheat, No. 2 red ovsopeee 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... 

On lowa Farms— 


143 
162 
128 
115 


143 
99} 


eeeeeee 








MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at ll ie 125] — 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ; 





Bran, at Kansas City ....... 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ies 107 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 103 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago 144 
188 














Clover seed, at Toledo .. 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 5} 
Cotton, at New York .. 126 
Eggs, at Chicago ee 111 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
114 
107 
159 
149 


146| 


171] 

















FUTURES—At Chicago 








Corn— 
September 
December 

Oats— | 
September 103! 
December 109 

Wheat— | 
September 123] 
December 126) 

Lard— 

Septemt 111 
January 118) 

Sides— | 

September... oo 105] q 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at 
{Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
to ) eer 





Connellsville 98] 
133 
> 9} 


82 
160 
| 
sis | 


183¢ 
145) 


ington | 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow Pine (southern) { 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)..] 
Cement | 





FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
ty 





outside of New York 

month of June . | 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| 

at New York | 6} 96 
Industrial stocks [ 257] 117 
Railroad stocks 124 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1814, or at 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


out 





101 | 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | 
Choice and prime— H | 
Last week 113.38/14.06'13.18 
Week before 13.12)13 2 
Good— | | : 
Last week 12.00)12.¢ 62 
Week before 33 20 
Medium— 
Last week 9.62)10. 9.38 
Week bef 9.62| 9.78 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before ...., 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week - 13.00/13. 
Week before 12.75/13. 
Medium and good— 
Last week eove 
Week before .....ceee- 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before ...ccceces 
Butcher cattle— 
eifers— 
Last week seeeseceos 
WOOK DECOTO .ccccseces 


Week before ......00.- 
Bulls— 

Last week 

Week before 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week 

Week before ee 
Stockers and feeders— 

Last week 

Week before 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week 

Week before .... 


+490 


6.88) 7.§ 
6.88] 7. 


i 
ov 
ee 
o> 


an SS 


see ewes eeee 


Go a0 2) 


nat 
a1-) 


Cconm - 


88) 

| 
.00/11.12 
00}10.88 


9.08! 8.58 
-00] 8.38 


58} 6.95 
- 6.82 
5.08] 4.75 
se 4.50 


9.00} 9.25 
9.00) 9.25 


6.88 
6.75 


x12 
no 


rere 
om 
on 

a 


on 
or 


oto 


Ra 
_— 


to oO wn 


PP 2S FP IN OS 


By 


42 bis woo 


ov 
AN 
Ts) 


r 


AND 








Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week . 
Week before +6000 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week oes 
Week before ...... 

cage (150-200 Ibs. )— 


up)— 











Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up)— 

Last week 
Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 
eet WOR ciacws esas es 
WOK DATOTO. . 600505 | 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week 110. 
Week before }1 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to_prime— | 
Last week 
Week before 
aia medium to choice— 
zast week 


f.-40 


¢ -as| 9.50 


9.50/10.25 








Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— 


Last week 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





| Wheat, No. : hard| 








Kansas City 








Mixed clover No. 
Last week 


; 
Week before : 


occcccccelecce(10.60/19.50 


Pr ee 

Timothy, No. 1— 
TASE WEEK .occccccccdeleceselocccc[Asee 
Week before ...ccceees {ooo {11.25)19.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week .....eesee.-/16.00)17.50 
Week before ..........{16.00/17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
(Last week ......e+e0+./15.00/15.50 
Week before ........./15.00/15.50 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ...iccecceces|13-.00/13.25 
Week before .......+.-}13.50/13.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .....cecceee{h1.50/11.00 
Week before ........../11.50/11.25 

Oat straw— 
. 110.75] 7.25 


Last week . 
Week before 10.75| 8.25 























June 10 to 16 


Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 





Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 


2] Chicago 








June 17 to 23 
J 24 to 30 
lto 7 
8 to 14 
15 to 21 
Bee ED. cisececusved 
29 to Aug. 4 


CATTLE 








eeeeececeese 
eeeeereseses 
see eeeesese 


20 to Aug, 4. .caecel 
*SHEEP 








Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y¥— =| 
sast week .... 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week F 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— | 

week 200 
before ../1.01%4 


07% 99 
-0544)1.01 
0514] .97 
034] -98 
0314) .95 
-96 


he 
oo oof 
Cn oO 


1. 
1 


eo 
om 


9914 
-98%4 
97% 
-96%4 
42% 
41% 


ayer 


99% 
1.00% 


45% 
49% 
+73 
74 
92 
-98 


1.39% 
1.44 | 


| 
week ....]. 
Week before ../. 
Barley— } 
Last week ses 
Week before 
Rye— 
Last week ....] .9 
Week before 1 
Last 
Week 


WEeK a 
before 














Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 




















Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 

Last week..../34.75/33.75 
Week before.. 36.2 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week.... 
Week before..|é 
Linseed meal 
(oO p.)— 
Last week..../4 
Week before. .!47 
Cottonseed meal | 
(41 per cent)| 
Last week..../37.50)] 
Week before. .|39.00} 

Tankage— | 
EMGt WeEOk.... 1.0025 
Week before 

Gluten— 


to 
oor 


week..../2 
before..|2 


i 
toto 
a oe 
wine 
or net 
a we 
an SS 
1 oo 
Se So sd 


eto 
302 
oor 


[oJ 


75.00/65.00 
75.00|65.00 
Last week weer, i 
Week before..|.....{e..celec RE 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 














LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.55, week be- 
fore $13.93. Chicago—Last week $12.32, 
week before $12.48. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 17.45¢c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 901'éc, 
oats 38c, wheat $1.19. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
July were 5,082,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,598,000 bushels the week before 
and 6,317,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the fourth 
week in July were 82,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 9,000 bushels for the week be- 
fore and 83,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats for the fourth 
week in July were 413,000 bushels, as 
compared with 232,000 bushels for the 
week before and 603,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
July were 11,816,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,296,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 6,050,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in July were 8,053,000 pounds, 
compared with 5,649,000 pounds the week 
before and 6,621,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hiog prices are 70 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 97 per 
cent for fat cattle, 76 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 





10 to 16 
17 to 23 
24 to 30 
oo 3 
8 to 14 
SPIED CR Sccuabiecanee 
22 to 28 . 
29 to 


eeeeeeescece 
eeeeeeeseres 
eeeeereneces 
eeeeeeeerere 


July Aug. 





SLAMBS 


JuN@ 10 tO 16 ..cccccccces 
June 17 to 23 
June 24 to 3 
July 1 to 
Juiy 8 to 
July 15 to 
July 22 to 
July 29 to 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





seeeerereees 
seeeesescese 
seer eeeeeers 
re ee 




















1926 











| 
f 1927 








July 29 -| 9.30/11.90)13.3 
July 30 | 9.30/11.90/13.2 
August 1 oeeel Seamteke f 
August 2 9.2011. 
August 3 9.15/11. 
August 4 | 9.10/11.35 











CATTLE JUDGES AT IOWA FAIR 

Following are the judges who have been 
selected to award the $35,715 in cash 
premiums in the cattle department at the 
coming Iowa State Fair, August 24 to 
September 2: 

Herefords—C. W. McCampbell, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

Shorthorns—H. O. Teelier, Farmington, 
Minn, 

Angus—W. H. Pew, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

Milking Shorthorns—J. L. Tormey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Red Polled—H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa. 

Holsteins—J. P. Eves, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Guernseys—J. B. Fitch, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Jerseys—O. G. 
Minn. 

Brown Swiss—J. 


Schaefer, St. Paul, 


B. Fitch, Manhattan, 


Kan. 


Ayrshies—O. G. st. 


Minn. 


Schaefer, Paul, 





NO ACCIDENT 


He was being examined preparatory to 
taking out an insurance policy. 

“Ever have a serious illness?” 
the doctor. 

“No,” was the reply. ; 

“Ever have an accident?” 

nn,” 

‘‘Never had a single accident in your 
life?”’ 

‘“‘Never, except last spring a bull tossed 
| me over the fence.” 
“Don’t you call that an accident?’ 
“No, sir! He did it on purpose!” 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Hoofing 
You Can Buy. 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Bes: quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. We are 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


530 S. W. Sesend St.. Des Moines, lew 
Established 1696 bv W. F. Hansen. 


asked 














f . Improved RITE-WAY 
yy i. Sprays- Hogs Right 


Quickly kills lice and mites. Ends mange, sun 
blister, ete. Makes hogs put on faster, cheaper gains 
Soon pays its low cost. Automatic. Durable. Pesitive 
in action. Sprays only when gate is open. Adjust. 
able so it operates either on outward or inward 
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empster Windmill running right along in 
pg ont whichis too slow to move the ordi- 


ill, you may wonder why. Here’s the 
post The Dempster is the only windmill 
having all of the Three Great Easy Running 
Features—1. Machine Cut Gears. 2, Timken 
Bearings. 3. Oilit but once a year. 

For smooth, easy action and longest serv- 
ice, you can not beat this Dempster combina- 
tion. Write tor full description of these and 
other features. See the Dempster at your 
dealer’s. 

DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 
731 So.6thSt. Beatrice Nebr. 












ANNU-OILED Windmill 


GLOBE MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO. 
Distributors in Eastern lowa 
Des Moines, iowa 


SOMETHING NEW! 
SANDWICH 





Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 





Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 

log showing both Portable and 

; B-cket Elevators will be sent 

FREE. Write for it NOW. 
SANDWICH 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Sandwich Illinois 
BRANCH HOUSES 

























Grain farmers tell us All Steel 
Chainless Inside Bucket Ele- 
vators are far ahead of all 
others. A finely engineered, 
strongly built, grainetight ele- 
vator that costs less thanany 
other by lasting a great deal 
longer. Perfect balance re- 





duces draft; no chain to break; 
only one-half the moving 
parts. Few adjustments, less 
oiling; practically no upkeep | 
whatever. You'll be proud to 
own our All Steel Chainless— 
glad of the money it saves and 
profit it makes. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 


257 McMann St., Bloomington, Il. 







































CORN ROSSM ay GRAIN 


CRIBS BINS 
( COPPER-CONTENT ~ ~ - GALVANIZED) 


ROSS METAL CORN CRIB for ideal cur- 
ing and economical handling of crop. Large 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and roof; rigid 
hs construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write cody 
ROSS CUTTER & 
SILO 


7 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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SAFETY FIRST! 2°,” 9.2%, buzins 

ee from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
fot find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cies you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
Eive you names of reliable firms. \ 








SH- 
2 AWAY 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“EXxxperience is what you get 
while you are looking for some- 
thing else.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 














Contest closes August 23, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


LAST CALL 
“William,” said she, severely, “how 
many more times are you going to ask me 
to marry you?’’ 
“Clara,” said he, “I can’t answer that 
question, but I don't think I'll bother you 
much longer. One of the other three girls 


I'm proposing to shows signs cf weak- 
ening.” 
“Don’t you know,” said the commis- 


sioner, ‘‘that you can’t sell life insurance 
without a state license?” 

“Boss,”’ said the darky, ‘‘you suah said 
a moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, 
but ah didn’t know the reason.” 


ONE CONDITION 
Eloping Bride: ‘‘Here’s a telegram from 
papa!” 
Bridegroom (eagerly): 
say?” 
Bride: ‘Do not come home and all! will 
be forgiven.” 


“What does he 


Four men, a little the worse 
were arrested for reckless dri\ ; 

Man at Desk: “I have asked each one 
of you who was driving that car and none 
of you admit being the driver. Now, for 
the last time, just who was driving at the 
time of arrest?” 

Owner of Car: *Honesh, y’ 
wasn’t ¢hic) none of ush drivin’. 
wush all sittin’ (hic) in th’ back seat.” 





honor; 
We 


HE’S SCOTCH 


a ed 














SS 





Tailor (measuring man for suit of 
clothes): ‘And how would you like the 
pockets, sir?” 

MacPherson: “Weel, just a wee bit 
deeficult to get at.” 

A SIMILAR TOKEN 

Hilda (married a fortnight): “I do | 
think it was kind of him to give us a 
wedding present. We _ scarcely knew 
him.” 

Jack: “Oh, well, you see, I sent a 


wreath when his wife died. I suppose he 
remembered I thought of him in his trou- 
ble, so he would think of me in mine.” 


“Would you mind looking after my 

car?” 

“Sir, Iam the mayor of this town!” 
“That doesn’t matter. You look to me 

to be an honest man.” 


HOW’S BUSINESS? 

Undertakers are doing a dead business 
with things looking black. 

Bottling companies, to the contrary, re- 
port a corking business. 

300tleggers report unfair competition 
by varnish makers. Naturally they are 
kicking. 

Tailors repoOrt pessimism inasmuch as 
business is pressing with the market all 
sewed up. 

Police are looking for the leather deal- 
ers who are now in hiding as a result of 
the disclosure of their skin game. 

Shoe dealers are on their uppers, hence 


preachers give up trying to save their 
soles. 
Granite dealers are preserving stony 


silence regarding the strike situation. 
Laborers are still blasting for more. 
The flower business has a rosy outlook. 








HEY say that personal observation is the greatest 
teacher in the world and the best way to judge 
the merits of any article. This is why we ask 
you to go to a “Farm Service” Hardware Store 
and “‘see before you buy.” There is no other 
way to judge the value and usefulness of any 
hardware article except to look it over, handle 
it, and have its special features personally explained 
by a “Farm Service” hardware man. 


The beauty of trading in the “Farm Service” Store is 
that you are always welcome to look at everything in 
the store, to give the goods the most careful examina- 
tion, and compare them in all their different qualities so 
that you can get a complete idea of what service they 
will render after you have purchased them. It is the sure 
way and the best way to invest your hardware money. 
The “tag” in the window is your invitation to walk in 
/ and make yourself at home. 


Now is the time to start figuring on getting every- 
thing ready for the coming winter. Go into your ¢ 
favorite ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Store and get 
information about roofings, paints, builders’ 


= hardware, winter poultry and milk house equip- 
ment that you may need. Find out about them 
now so that when the time comes to buy you will 
know right where to get the best in value and 
utility. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 


Hardware Men 


mt 


There isa 
"tag store = 
near yous _ 
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Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 

Southwestern—Adair County, Aug. 
We have had some fine rains in this sec- 
tion lately and while it is conceded “our 
corn is as good here as any section of 
Iowa, we can safely say it is fully two 
weeks later than a year ago. Oats are 
very spotted, making anywhere from ten 
to sixty bushels per acre.—LEugene Hall- 
ing. 

South Central—Madison County, Aug. 5. 
—We are still having very dry and hot 
weather, no rain to speak of for the past 
seven weeks. The pastures are drying up 
and some of the wells are dry. Corn is 
needing rain very badly and is hurt by 
the continued drouth. Threshing is near- 
ly done and the yield was from six to 
forty-five bushels, according to the soil, 
and sold around $1.20 per bushel. Some 
of the early oats was good but the later 
Oats was very poor and was not hardly 
worth cutting. Land sales are 
standstill for lack of ready money.—C. I. 
Young. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Aug. 5. 
—Harvesting is in full swing but will not 
be finished this week. Pastures are get- 
ting very short and badly in need of 
rain. Not very much stock going to mar- 
ket. Some threshing will be done this 
week. Some small grain is light, some 
is fair, but all is quite rusty.—H. E. 
Wells. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Aug. 
Haying is done. It was a long job. 
crop and good quality. Oats are not all 
cut yet, but threshing has begun. Some 
oats are very good, others very light. 
Corn is just standing still. Too dry to 
grow. Pastures are very short. 3ees 
have done well. Small prospect for fruit 
and gardens are poor.—A. A. Hallett. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Aug. 5.— 
Corn making slow growth and is late and 
very uneven. Parts of the county are 
very dry. Threshing about all done. 
Wheat making a fair yield, but of good 
quality and testing from 59 to 62 pounds. 
The yield of oats has been light. Pastures 
quite dry and short. Some are commenc- 
ing to fall plow. A general rain with 
plenty of warm weather would do much 
good. The past week the nights have 
been rather cool to make corn rapidly and 
the outeome of corn has everyone guess- 
ing.—O. C. Cole. 

Southern—Union County, Aug. 5.—Most 
of the corn is growing in good shape, but 
it is still rather late. Only some of the 
earliest is tasseling, and the nights are 
too cold for best growth. Threshing is in 
full swing. Oats are making an average 
yield. A large amount of timothy has 
been cut for seed. Blue grass pastures 
are all drying up. All fruit crops are 
next to a failure except apples; they seem 
to be making a good yield.—Vernon Rayl. 

Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 6— 
A fine rain came last night which was 
very much needed. Altho the corn fired 
some it will help it out and perhaps make 
a half crop yet. Threshing is well along. 
Oats and barley are making 25 to 40 
bushels and quality good. Pigs are doing 
fine, altho some sickness is reported. 
Pastures poor. Some are feeding stock 
now.—J. W. N. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Aug. 6.— 
Threshing is the order of the day. Oats 
are making about thirty bushels to the 
acre. Timothy a fair crop. Corn about 
four weeks behind. Early potatoes fair; 
late ones looking fairly good. Lots of 
road work going on. Many young chick- 
ens.—F. A. W. 

Northern—Franklin County, 
Corn fields about one-half tasseled and 
very much in need of rain and _ hot 
weather. Lots of fields hit by wind and 
hail July 27: damaged 25 to 75 per cent. 
Threshing machines running everywhere 
and grain and straw in fine condition. 
Oats yielding mostly 30 to 50 bushels, 
with a few fields of Iowar and 105 higher. 
Lots of pink eye among cattle.—Jas. T. 
Thorp. 

Central—Webster County, Aug. 5.—No 
rain here since July 24 until August 4, 
when we had a good rain. Some corn 
fields are good, others poor. The last 
planted have only a slim chance of ma- 
turing. Threshing is in full swing; the 
yield is averaging around forty bushels 
per acre. Pastures are dried up, but 
ought to come out fine after the rain.— 
Oscar Peterson. 

Northwestern — Pocahontas 
Aug. 6.—Rainfall light in most sections, 
moderate to heavy in east portion, ac- 
companied by hail which did damage to 
crops. Oats harvest completed: consider- 
able amount of straw but quality light. 
Threshing has started and oats yields are 
from 30 to 60 bushels. Early planted corn 
tasseling and silks appearing. 
Spring pigs doing fairly well. Other live- 
stock in good condition.—F. Blondil. 

Pasko <Gintion County, Aug. 
Threshing in full swing in this 
and with favorable weather will soon be 
completed as yield is light in all 
grain, oats averaging around thirty bush- 
els per acre. Rust is the worst in years. 
Extremely dry weather is hurting corn, 
potatoes and gardens. Pastures suffering 
also. Second alfalfa cutting is over and 
the vield was fair. Lots of road work be- 
ing done in the county. Considerable tim- 
othy seed being threshed.—Fred Schepers. 

North Centrai—Humboldt County, Aug. 
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5.—Threshing has commenced around 
here. Oats are light. Corn in need of 
rain, Gardens drying up. Some sickness 
reported among hogs. Warm days and 
very cool nights.—A. N. C. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, 
Had good rain last week which revived 
plant life which was beginning to show 
the effects of long drouth. Grain will all 
be in shock by middle of week. First 
threshing August 1. Not so good a qual- 
ity or yield as heretofore. Grub worms 
injuring corn seriously. Cattle prices ad- 
vancing fairly well; also hog and lamb 
market.—C. M. Slattery. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Champaign County, Aug. 5.— 
We are having fine weather. Nights too 
cool for the corn. We will need rain 
along as ground is getting dry. Oats 
threshing going good. About 50 per cent 
of oats threshed; making 17 to 50 bushels 
per acre, but few 50 bushels. Livestock 
doing well. No cattle on feed and few 
hogs. Corn 93 cents, oats 36 cents, spring 
chickens 21 cents, hens 17 cents, eggs 23 
cents.—A. M. Gale. 
Southeastern—Wabash County, Aug. 1. 
Continued rains, followed by warm or hot 
weather. Good corn weather. Wheat 
practically out of the way. Yield poor to 
medium. Very few cattle and hogs. Pas- 
tures good, Every » taal hard up; not 
much doing.—J. Y. 
Eastern—Vermilion, County, 


Aug. 4.— 
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; cents for June, 


| 


| making from 12 to 


Threshing the order of the day. Wheat 
35 bushels. Most of 
Lots of smut. 
threshed; making around 40 
testing 30 pounds per bushel. 
Corn doing fair; nights too cold for it to 
do much good. Some plowing for wheat. 
Second crop of clover will be good.—El- 
mer Varner. 


it around 20 bushels. 
Some oats 


bushels, 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Todd County, July 30.—Rye 
and barley harvest completed; crop is not 
a bumper one but a good average. Fine 
catch of alfalfa and clover in barley 
fields. Oat harvest will start August 1 
and wheat about August 6. Fair pros- 
pects. Some rust appearing. Corn about 
one week late but coming fast. Potatoes 
about two to one better than 1926. Buy- 
ers at Hewitt quoted 90 cents per hundred 
for potatoes this week. Good crop of ap- 
ples and all such fruit. Butterfat 48 
paid July 20. Pastures 
Hogs $10.60 this week for top. 
hens 9 to 13 cents.—Ru- 


good. 
Eggs 19 cents, 
dolph Lee. 


NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 2. 
—Shock threshing is nearly over. Some 
few have some wheat and oats yet to 
thresh. Wheat is $1.15 at the local ele- 
vators this week. Wheat averaged from 
18 to 27 bushels per acre, with a very few 





| already. 


| fast now. 


| good corn weather. 


up to 30 bushels. Oats ran from 20 tg 0 
bushels, most early sown fields yielding 
around 40 bushels and some late sg 
fields from 10 to 15 bushels. The Kanota 
oats from Kansas gave the best yields, 
Corn is silking and tasseling and With 
these rains promise a good crop, especia}. 
ly the early fields, which are extra g 
for August 1. Potatoes good.—Charles y 
Turner. 


Southeastern—Johnson County, Aug. g 
—Threshing is now on and in full foree, 
Wheat is $1.18. All of it is turning oy 
fairly good, that on the bottom land being 
excellent. Corn is good now, getting over 
its backwardness. Ears are setting on it 

Some stacking is being done, 
oats. Pigs are going to market 
The old sows are being fat. 
tened. Alfalfa is growing good now after 
being cut the second time. Have hag 
It has been raining 
here regularly every week and turning 
off hot. Some people are starting tg 
plow now. Straw stacks are being burned 
every night, there being @ surplus of 
straw.—Chester Bowen. 


mostly 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 5,— 
The weather has been fine for two weeks 
with rain as needed. Corn is growing 
fast. Oats nearly all cut. Threshing will 
begin next week. Some oats hay being 
made.—Noel E. Rickert. 





Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


————- 


._Sell what you wish through these columns, 


—s- 
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FARM LANDS 
MINNESOTA 
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No advertisement for - 
Please 


accepted. Check must be attached. 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE RECOMMEND for Investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 51% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
ENGLISH Shepherd pups three months 

old. Cannot be beat for cattle, watch 
dogs. Satisfaction guaranteed; $6. Henry 
Hansen, ( Cedar Falls, Iowa. 























YOU, Mr. 





FOR SALE—80 acre farm, 60 under culti- 
vation, good buildings, 3% miles from 
county-seat; price reasonable, easy terms. 
Selling on account of old age. J. 
Svoboda, Pine City, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Tenant Farmer, will never 
again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
terms which the farmers’ own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
tion and size of farm desired. Federal 
Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture, mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 














| SHETLAND ponies—110 head. 





LIVESTOCK 


PONIES 








Horse 
colts $30 and up. Write wants. Brooks 


(Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 9% 
er cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 
owman, Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Ml. 

BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed for fall seeding, direct from 

Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save 

money. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALFALFA 
ALFALFPA—We saved you money this 
spring and can do it now. Write for 
samples on Dak. 12 and other seed. Low 
prices. Dickerson Seed and Prod. Co. 

Knoxville, Iowa. 
BARN EQUIPMENT 





























Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 














FOR SALE cheap—Lever stalls, stanch- 
ions, posts, water bowls, pens, litter 
carriers. Continental Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; _— 
teed grades; prompt shipment. way 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CORN HARVESTER 











HEREFORDS 
SALE—100 registered Hereford cows 
with calves at side. Delivery any time 
to November 1. 600 sand hall Hereford 
calves, fall delivery. Feeding steers to 
suit any one. Deleiver any time. Fred 
Drayton, Orchard, Neb. 
HOLSTEINS 





FOR s 








FARM LANDS 
GEORGIA 

GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 

low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 

1OWA 

For CASH RENT—One of best equipped 

poultry farms in state, fifteen acres, 
big orchard, eleven buildings, lake, about 
mile from town. Takes capital to run it. 
Wild geese and ducks for sale. <A. Claire 
Dewey, Washington, Towa. 
FORTY acres, well improved, 

town and consolidated school, 
community, priced right. A. P. 
sen, Missouri Valley, lowa. 
160 ACRE Iowa farm three miles from 

Storm Lake, Iowa. Modern home, priced 
to sell. Write owner, Box 244, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

















close to 
German 
Christen- 








WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 











MINNESOTA 

167 ACRE well improved 

3ecker county, Minnesota. Good grove, 

fenced, flowing well, close to market and 

state highway; same soil as Iowa. Priced 

one-half value, $35 per acre. E. F. Wig- 
gins, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





prairie farm, 


| James, St. 





|} even in 


| FOR 


SPRINGING Holstein heifers—Fifty head 
big, fine, bred and springing heifers, in 
excellent condition, finely marked, well 
bred, tuberculin tested, at low prices. 
Write, wire or come. Edwin Howey, 192 
Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 











JERSEYS 

SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS 

MILKING Shorthorns—Heifer and bull 

calves for sale at all times at bargain 
prices. Sig Otdoerfer, Route. 3, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

FOR SALE—Shorthorn bulls, polled and 

horned. One white, polled Scotch bull 
out of a dam that would make a good 
milk and butterfat record if put on test. 
O. J. Grau, Newell, Iowa. 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and feeders. Calves, year- 

flings, twos. Herefords and Shorthorns, 
450 to 900 pounds. Beef type. Good grass 
flesh. Most all dehorned. Each bunch 
size. Sell choice of any bunch. 
Some T. B. tested. Also some good Here- 
ford heifers, T. B. tested. F. W. Riggs, 
Libertyville, Iowa. 
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RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 

price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 

MOTORCYCLES 

MOTORCYCLE bargains. Used, rebuilt. 

Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Cat- 
Floyd Clymer, 834 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
MISCELLANEOUS oa 

CO-OPPRATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 

operation does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains, Cireu- 
lar free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, 7c; Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, S. C Reds, 8c; R. C. Reds, Buff 
Rocks, Ss. L Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, 9c; White Or- 
pingtons, White a White Minor- 
eas, 10c; heavy assorted, light assort- 
ed, 6c. Prompt live Galivere guaranteed, 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
PUREBRED chicks 

flocks, per 100—Brown, 
Lezhorns, $7; Rocks, Reds, Anconas,, WY- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $8; assorted, $6.50; 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guaran- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Con- 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. __ 


NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited, 
100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
sorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Cotumbia, 
Missouri. 
MATHIS quality chicks; heavy layers; 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata- 
Mathis Farms, Box 127, Par- 
Kansas. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLANDS 

Sept. 27—A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
3 


9g—Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ja. 
4—W. C. Anderson, 


West Liberty, 
Iowa. 


; . L. McKay, Ida Growe, Iowa. 
a mtd B. Jones, Wapello, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—H. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 

Jowa. 

7—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

yey g—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 11—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 14/—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 171—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—H. E. Busby, W ashington, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 


Oct. 21—C. A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
ille, Iowa. 
Now. ke J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Iowa. 


Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 17—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Oct, 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 





Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Iowa. 
‘ DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 8~Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Leo Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 64+B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
I 


owa. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 20—Ed@ Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 

Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albany, Mo. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of allaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 


9g—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. | 








are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted it | 
focetved as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue, 








Field Notes 


BERT MILLBR’S DUROC HERD 

Bert Miller, of Lisbon, Iowa, known the 
State over for his Durocs, is the 
owner of one of the best yearling Duroc 
boars to be found. Some sixty spring 
pigs are being developed for the fall 
trade. Among these are some top pros- | 

pects. Keep this herd in mind and watch 
for further announcements.—Frank O. | 
Storrs, Adv. | 
| 


McCORMICK’S GOOD POLAND HERD 


Mr. C. A. McCormick, of Mechanicsville. 
Iowa, breeder of Poland China hogs and 
Shorthorn cattle, has more than 100 head 
of spring pigs. It just seemed to me in 
looking over this herd that Mr. McCor- 
mick has a better lot of pigs for his trade 
this year than he has had for several 
years. Major Domo, the two-year-old 
herd boar, its the sire of nearly all the 
pigs, and, believe me, he has stamped the 


same type on every one. Two sales each 
year have been held from this herd for 
the past fifteen years and it’s very notice- 
able that old customers are always back 
at the ringside sale days. The next sale 
will be October 21. You should be there. 
— Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


POLAND HERD OF JOHN GROUT & 
SON 


Over 200 head of spring pigs on the 
Grout farm at Preston, Iowa, and boys, 
believe me, they are big. When I was at 
this farm on July 20 there were some 
sixty spring pigs in one lot that would 
average 140 pounds in weight. This firm 
has always had hogs as large as any and 
with their great size they are good. For 


the past several years everything has 
been sold privately. I might add that 
the best field of corn I have seen this 


year was on this farm. Hogs, corn, dairy 
cattle and alfaifa—not a bad combination. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


E. C. FOREST & SON’S HERD 

The Forest Poland herd can be found 
any day on the farm just out of Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, and no matter when you 
call you will always find a lot of good 
'Polands. This year the Forests have, I 
believe, the best lot of boars for the 
farmers and stockmen that I have seen on 
this farm in recent years. Men, they are 
good, big, rugged, heavy boned, mascu- 
line boars with width and depth to please 
the men who are looking for boars at 
their best. In due time a fall boar sale 
will be advertised in this paper. Watch 
for it and write for catalog.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


J. C. HENDRICKS’ HERD, HAZEL 
GREEN, WIS. 

For the past twenty years this man, J. 
Cc. Hendricks, has been breeding and 
selling Poland China hogs. During that 
time he has built up a real business. He 
has the reputation of putting into the 
sale ring hogs that make good for the 
buyer. This year Joe has some 120 pigs 
that he is bringing along for his fall and 
winter trade. There will be a boar sale 
some time in October and the offering 
will suit both as to size and quality. 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

A GOOD POLAND HERD 

I posently made a visit to the John 
Hendricks herd at Cuba City, Wis., and 
found a lot of mighty good p The 
Moulder, by Reliable Pathfinder, 
in service in this herd the past two years 
and is a sire of exceptional merit. 
yearling boar, The Power, by Monogram, 
is a real yearling and his pigs are show- 
ing up exceptionally well. Mr. Hendricks 
will hold a boar sale on September 28 and 
it looks now as tho he would have a top 
offering, and of bloodlines that are in 
strong demand. Better see that your 
name is on his mailing list.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

“THE O. J. HESS HERD 

One of the top herds of Polands can be 
found at the O. J. Hess farm, Worthing- 
ton, Iowa. Just 100 pigs and all coming 
on fine. All vaccinated and ready to go. 
The sale date for the boar sale hasn't 
been set yet but it will probably be held 
as usual about the 20th of September. 
Thru his good hogs and square dealing 
Mr. Hess has built up a big trade and 
those of you who are going to need boars 
this fall should get acquainted with this 
herd.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














At 3 o’clock on Saturday, August 5, 
KFNF returned to its old wave of 461 
meters. That is the outstanding feature 
of this week’s radio. Henry knew what 
he wanted and he intended to get it. He 
got it and his admirers are _ hilarious. 
Those that opposed his selling tactics are 
not quite so well pleased. Of course, tel- 
egrams and phone messages flowed into 
the station and Henry received many 
congratulations. At 7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning KFNF went off the air and static 
came on. 

Of ail the bad nights for radio that T 
have experienced I think that Saturday 
night was the worst. 
an hour to get a station, any station, I 
gave it up as hopeless and sat outside to 
cool off. 

The case of KFNF having been dis- 
posed of, the next for consideration is 
that of KMA. ‘That station naturally 
wants a better wave length and there 
does not seem to be any very good reason 
why it should not get it. Anyhow it is 
to be expected that Earl May will put 
up a vigorous fight and there are many 
thousands who hope he will win. 

Every time I have thought about radio 
today my thoughts have turned towards 
Shenandoah. That city has long been 
the center of controversy. Those who 
support Field should be satisfied and 
those who now wait to see May treated 
at least as favorably should have pa- 
tience until the decision of the commis- 
sion is announced. 

There is another station to be consid- 
ered—KSO of Clarinda. I have received 
some letters asking me why I hardly ever 
mention KSO in this column. The truth 
is that I can hardly ever get that sta- 
tion. Again and again I have tried but 
the result has always been far from sat- 
isfactory. The man with the deep voice 
(Uncle Joe Faasen) is an old favorite of 
mine and I certainly want to hear him 
more often. KSO deserves the support 
it receives, in my opinion, and I certainly 
sould give it all the friendly support I am 
capable of giving—but as I said before, I 
can hardly ever get that station now. 
Why? 








After trying for | 





On my set (a very powerful one) I find 
it easy to pick up stations in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, Denver, Cin- 
cinnati, -Shreveport, New Orleans and 
other distant places, but there has always 
been difficulty in getting some of the Iowa 
stations since June 15. KOIL comes in 
well only now and then. It is a power- 
ful station and ought to be heard, but I 
certainly can not get it as I could a 
month or so ago. KOIL has applied for a 
change of frequency and a hearing will 
soon be granted, at appears. The writer 
sincerely hopes this station will be suc- 
cessful in its fight for better opportunity 
to give service to its listeners. The 
Council Bluffs station is reported to be 
joining the new Columbia chain broad- 
casting from the east and music lovers 
will want to hear the concerts. On its 
present frequency KOIL can not reach 
out. 

There seems to be a bit of a jumble on 
my dials just about where KFAB comes 
in. In fact, there are so many stations 
within a point or so of each other that it 
is hard to get any radio. WGN breaks 
thru the crowd now and then and comes 
in with great power for a few minutes— 
then clatter, bang, whistle and squeak 
and the musie vanishes. 

I hope my grammar has been correct 
so far! Since making the suggestion that 
listeners should report the most glaring 
or most ridiculeus mistakes they hear, I 
have received a lot of phone messages. 
Some of the mistakes reported were fun- 
ny, but most were—well, they were just 
mistakes. I will quote one: A certain 
speaker remarked that “you can learn a 
child to walk, you can learn a child to 
talk.” I wish some one would teach that 
speaker and the lesson should be “taught 
to the tune of a hickory stick.’”” Remem- 
ber, you people who speak to so many 
thousands via radio, that children are 
listening to you and they are apt to think 
that what they hear coming from the 
loud speaker must be right. At any rate 
they know it should be right. These re- 
marks are not made, or written, for the 
purpose of posing as a highbrow critic 
but with the one object of helping to get 
better radio. Better radio does not mean 
only better music or more learned talks, 
but it does mean more correct pronuncia- 
tion and grammar. It seems to be cus- 
tomary to apologize for incorrect speech 
by saying, “I am talking to farmers.” 
If I were a farmer T should take a big 
stick and go out in search of the next 
man from whom I heard that remark. 

I wanted to write something about the 
big celebration at Buffalo today. A lot 
of celebrities were to speak, including 
the Prince of Wales. Static prevented 
reception. Also some other station was 
interfering with WoOc. fT particularly 
wanted to hear the Prince of Wales. 
There’s only one other young man I 
would rather hear—that’s Lindy. 

Until next week Radiophan signs off. 





Joshua Gets Ready for the 
Iowa Fair 
(Continued from page 6) 


him, they’d likely come out here on one 
of them ‘Scrub Sire Must Go’ campaigns, 
and I’ve lived here too long to want to 
clear out.”’ 


“But they ain’t talking about folks 
when they talk about scrub sires,” says 
Lemuel, real patient. ‘“That’s for cattle 
and hogs.” 


“It’s a good thing they ain’t,” says I, 
“or Iowa would be depopulated consider- 
able. I’m relieved, for one.” 

“Father says the county exhibit is go- 
ing to be good this year,” says Lemuel. 


“No doubt,”’ says I, ‘“‘but if you want to 
find Mr. Crabapple on most any after- 
noon, send the manager to the grand- 


stand. He will find our well-known local 
celebrity seated on his posterior extrem- 
ity, eating crackerjack, having the hair 
wafted back from his perspiring brow 
by the gush of music from the bass horn 
in Sousa’s band, and watching the trained 
seal balance on one elbow.” 

“Don’t you want to be eddicated?” asks 
Lemuel. 

“Sure,”’ says I, “every morning from 8 
till 12. But-in the afternoons I’m just 
having a good time.” 








TAN WORTHS 





Pig Club piga—a few sows for summer 
Tamwerth farrow. Still ome good boar to se'l. 
3.J5.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 








want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, Seuth- 
= = Ramboulliet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 











@UY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell year after year for some of the best b 
Write for dates. Bieomfeld, 








Please mention this paper when writing. | Lleyd F. Jones, 


| size, priced real cheap 








HOLSTEINS | 





H * 
worldin production of butterfat 
«the largest factor in dairy profit. 
Eighty per cent of the cows which 
have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Mllinois 








An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins of fee iter “ne 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kd. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mlespers, Iowa 





POLLED SHORTHOERENS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. Ne berd toe goodfoerbim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

g.k. Byon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Alse anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Mudsen @ Gon, Rt. 5, Knexvilie, ia. 











SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch Also one white ball of 
the Kilbiesn Beauty family. He ie an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
@itien and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm lecated U. 8. %, nn miles 


from Sioux City 

HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 

Please refer to this paper when writing 
BDURCCG SEBSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Bear Pigs 


Geme outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first 
Des Moines winner. Sire and gran promt ay 


dstre of 
8 ef his sons are heading herds. Full par- 
ticelars on application to 
B. A. Samuelsen & Bon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred te Great Colonel 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 


our 
MecHee Bros. Cresten, Iewa 


INDEX 


The indicater of Durecs 
His pigs are developing tuto herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding p among them a litter by 
Paviowsa, champion sow ef Illinois. 
Arlie Andersen, Bloomfield, lewa 


P@LAND-@MIKAS 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lows. 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September !farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or vieit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, 10W 5 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


Paramount Herd 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
all times. Write us your needs. 
wi. 0. NOTZ, R.4 









































Spotted Armistice 


FALL ANDSPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
ne relation. The best in spots. 

T. MM. BAYDES, $ CBESTON,. 10WA 


BAMPSHEIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD 
We can supply yeu with single lots or com- 
piete show herds. Write us yeur needa. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRE 














Sows and Fall Gilts bred for early 
fall litters—good ones with lots of 
+ also spring and fal) boars. 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa 


YORESHIRERES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and s 
few summer bears. 

B. FF. Davidsen, 


Rams and Ewes 

with size and quality, heavy boned, 

jeavy fleeced, shipped en spproval. 

Daniel Leonard & Son, Corning, lows, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders 



















and Importers. 


~ Shropshire Rams 





We bave twenty well grown yearifpg rams that we 
are pricing right. They are weil bred, with size aad 
type that will please you. 

Winterset, iowa 
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Will Prove 


Jhat MoorMans Cost Less 


Good quality minerals, like good quality seed or good 
quality breeding stock, shows its true value in the better 
results and greater profits to the user. When you feed 
MoorMan’s you know you are feeding Minerals that are 
tested and proven—minerals that contain ALL the necessary 
ingredients your hogs’ systems require for better health, 
faster growth and the making of firm, solid flesh. 


Cheap minerals cost most because they return the least. 
MoorMan’s Minerals cost least, because being highest in 
quality they produce the biggest profits. MoorMan’s is a 
COMPLETE mineral mixture—nothing left out to cheapen 
them in price and fool the buyer. They produce results you 
can plainly see—and profits, too. Here’s what J. D. Wilson 
of White Lake, So. Dakota, says:— 


Order 
MoorMan’s Minerals 
from the MoorMan Man 

in your locality 


In practically every community through- 
out the hog belt is a specially trained 
MoorMan Man. Heisareal, experienced 
stockman, qualified to serve and help 
you in a hundred ways. 

He not only will supply you with Moor- 
Man’s Minerals, but he will also give 
you real help with your breeding, feed- 
ing, housing and sanitation problems. 
His services are free to you whether a 
customer of ours or not. Get better ac- 
quainted with your local MoorMan Man. 
He will help you make more money from 
your live stock. 





*‘1am so well pleased with the results obtained with MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals that 1 want to write and praise you people for the 
good you are doing for the hog raisers of this country. I find 
MoorMan’s Minerals the BEST BALANCED and MOST COMPLETE that 
I have ever used. It is not only g as a general conditioner, blood 
purifier, bowel regulator and bone builder, but it also serves as a 
preventive for most all diseases among hogs.’’ 


Don’t let low price influence your selection of minerals. In buying minerals, remember you are 
buying RESULTS—not just so many pounds or bags. The lower the price, the lower the 
quality and the more expensive to you. Avoid all risk and feed MoorMan’s. Let your own 
hogs prove to you that MoorMan’s Minerals cost less because they do more. 
If you would like to see with your own eyes the BETTER QUALITY of 
MoorMan’s, send us your name for a FREE Sample Bag. It will be sent postpaid. 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Quincy, Il. 


Livestock Wf: secnls 
JSIOO( Ialls F 





